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AUTUMN 


is just ne the corner... 


. and Music Educators will re-open their studios 
soon, and will be confronted with the usual de- 
mand for all kinds of teaching materials and 


supplies. 


* 


We offer our services in helping you to fill your 
musical requirements. Our extensive library con- 
tains the music for the specialists in their respec- 


tive fields of music. 


* 


The musical outlook for the new season is good 
and tends toward greater public support of musical 


activities. 


Music Department 
Use our convenient Mail Order Service 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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A Lh J, = i 3 Embroideries - Vestments 
| on Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 
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ern 

“National CHURCH GOODS ee 

SUPPLY COMPANY eh 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 














EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Stronger Faculty. More 
complete equipment. Bet- 
ter facilities than ever 
before. Professional train- 
ing in the various fields 
of art, music, speech, 
drama, and radio. Under- 
graduate and graduate 
work. For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, Dean. 


MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., President 
1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 
Faculty of 18 graduate instruct- 
ors for Fall and Spring Terms. 
Guest artist instructors for 
summer terms in addition to 

regular faculty. 

Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 
Approved for G. I. Bili of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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XCELLENCY as a quality 

4means superiority, transcen- 
dency, perfection. In terms of 
attainment, statistically speak- 
ing, it represents a small group 
usually not in excess of seven per 
cent of the given sampling. 
Nevertheless, it is a standard 
toward which all teachers should 
direct all students. It is based 
upon factors which involve (1) 
aptitude, (2) knowledge, and 
(3) patience. 

Aptitude is defined as a “‘nat- 
ural or acquired disposition for a 
particular purpose, or tendency 
toward particular action or ef- 
fect.” It is innate talent or abil- 
ity. But as the Biblical parable 
of the talents points out the dis- 
parity of accomplishment among 
those listed as participants, so is 
it existent in present day civili- 
zation that few possess the nec- 
essary ingredients of character 
requisite to scaling the heights 
of success in the respective voca- 
tions and professions. Despite 
natural ability, few acquire the 
disposition. The latter work is 
predicated upon faith and work. 


EDITORIAL 


Southard wrote: “Faith that the 
thing can be done in some way 
lays out the path of success, and 
he who has most faith will travel 
that road the most speedily and 
safely.” As a young man, Mus- 
sorgsky wrote his young contem- 
porary, Balakirev, “If I have 
talent and intelligence, I shall get 
on; if not it isn’t worth pulling 
me out of the mud.” We, of the 
present, rank him as among the 

immortals in music history, a 

justification of the faith he held 

with respect to the aptitude. 

Knowledge is the result of the 
application of faith in terms of 
work. It involves the variable 
known as time. Some mature 
earlier than others as regards 
time. An Arabian philosopher has 
written concerning knowledge 
as follows: 

“He who knows not and knows 
not, he knows not, he is a fool 
—shun him; 

He who knows not and knows he 
knows not, he is simple—teach 
him; 

He who knows and knows not he 
knows, he is asleep—wake him; 

He who knows and knows he 


EXCELLENCY 


knows, he is wise—follow him!” 

It seems likely that we all pass 
through the four above—named 
degrees of coming into knowl- 
edge. Only the excellent attain to 
the personal conviction of “know- 
ing that one knows.” Many falter 
short of the goal on the theory 
of “knowing and knowing not 
that one knows.” 

The final ingredient, in the 
attainment of excellency, 
patience, tests the stamina of the 
individual who is already on this 
level in terms of performance. 
There must be general acceptance 
or recognition. Excellency with- 
out recognition is neither finan- 
cially rewarding nor inwardly 
satisfying. In every profession, 
the neophyte practicioner must 
pass through the starvation per- 
iod between graduation and ac- 
ceptance by the buying public. 
This requires patience. St. Augus- 
tine said, “Patience is companion 
to wisdom.” Rousseau wrote, 
“Patience is bitter, but its fruits 
are sweet.” Benjamin Franklin 
summed it up in this statement, 
“He that can have patience can 
have what he will.” 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


A meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Music Schools was held 
in the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Thursday, June 10. Those present 
including the president and secre- 
tary were: Dr. E. W. Doty, Dr. 
Ralph Ewing, Dean J. C. Wray, 
and Sister M. Amabilis. Dr. 
Henry Meyer wrote the president 
in advance that he could not 
attend due to a rigid schedule of 
work. 

The order of business was (1) 
endorsement of visitations by the 
president’s committee on visita- 
‘ations; (2) recommendations to 
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H. GRADY HARLAN, PRESIDENT 


DON W. MORTON, SECRETARY 


member schools which have not 
met minimum standards pre- 
scribed by the Association, (3) 
issuance of invitations for On- 
Approval Membership to all non- 
member colleges whose curri- 
culum meets the minimum stand- 
ard of the Association; and (4) 
ratification of the Standing and 
Special Committees as worked 
out by the president and secre- 
tary. 

These committees are as fol- 
lows: I. Standing Committees: (1) 
Committee of Curriculum: Ralph 
Ewing, Carl Neumeyer, Leonard 
Burford, and Thelma Martensen; 


(2) Committee on Ethics: Mrs. 
O. J. Didzun, Mrs. Gladys Glenn, 
W. L. Ardis, and Mrs. Troy C. 
Thompson. II. Special Commit- 
tees (1) Committee on Visita- 
tions: H. Grady Harlan, T. S. 
McCorkle, Don Morton, and J. C. 
Wray; (2) Committee on Inter- 
Association Relations: T. S. 
McCorkle, E. W. Doty, William 
E. Jones, and H. Grady Harlan; 
(3) Committee on Library: Roy 
Johnson, Roxy Gfove (Baylor), 
Archie N. Jones, and Frederick 
Baumgartner; (4) Committee on 
Record Library: Walter Hodgson, 


(Continued on Page 10) 








TEACHERS! Sclect Your Music Now! 


USE OUR EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL TO ASSIST YOU IN 
SELECTING THE NEWEST AND MOST PRACTICAL MUSIC 


BAND 
(For Football Games) 
Prairie Jump-Hill ............ 1.00 
Swinging on the 
ESERIES Seer 1.00 
When the works all done 
Sela fall-Ptill .................... 1.00 
Carnival March 
ees 
Highlander March 
a 1.00 
Sherwood March 
PE sisnsasiivincotavcavieess 1.00 

* 


8000 titles in our band catalogue 
and all the music necessary to give 
you the best football material obtain- 
able. Watch for football bulletin to 
be released, Aug. 10th. 


CHORUS 
(For Immediate use) 


Oh, God Thou Art My 


God-Rhea (SATB) ...............18 
Fisherman Luck- 

9): eee 20 
Alamo, The (SSA) ... 18 


Alamo, The (SATB) . 

Were You There- 

Sr. M. Elaine CDP. 

America Your Torch 

Burns Yet-Rhea (SATB) 
(Has Band Acc) 


18 
1S 
1S 


Thousands of copies of choral music 
of all publishers. Use our selection 
service. Experienced personnel to take 
care of your needs. 


PIANO 


Solos—Duets—2 Pa. 4 Hands 
—Trios—Collections and stud- 
ies of all description. A trained 
personnel to help you. Ask 
for our usual 10 day approval 
service. 


All such famous courses in stock as: 
Thompson—John Williams—John W. 
Schaum—Carl Fisher Course—Curtis 
Course—Sedlon Piano Course—Pres- 
ser Books—and all other well known 
methods and studies. Complete 
library of Schirmer Piano Classics. 
Prompt and efficient service assured. 


tl Whasic C. ompany 


830 E. HOUSTON ST. 











{ pt ra 
Ny proe ol 4c 
Ge “ oo caro 
t 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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2 ROBERTA 
CHORAL SELECTION 


By Jerome Kern 
Transcribed by Clay Warnick 


What has been a standard prac- 
tice for band and orchestra, 
namely the selection, now be- 
comes a reality for chorus. The 
magnificent melodies of Jerome 
Kern’s Roberta have been shaped 
into a well balanced unit which 
is sure to please audiences of 
all ages. 

THE TOUCH OF YOUR HAND 

YESTERDAYS 
LOVELY TO LOOK AT 
I WON'T DANCE 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 


40c each 
T. B. HARMS CO. 
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SELECTING APPROPRIATE A CAPPELLA 
MUSIC FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


RAYMOND RHEA 


Supervisor of Music, Corpus Christi Public Schools, Corpus Christi, Texas 


ONCE read an article in which 

the author was describing a 
high school concert he had re- 
cently attended. The performing 
group happened to be a widely 
advertised high school male 
chorus which had attained quite 
a position of prominence in the 
local community. The concert 
consisted entirely of currently 
favorite popular tunes arranged 
in a familiar radio style. The 
concert was complete with colored 
lights and atmospheric back- 
ground. The author concluded his 
remarks with the statement that 
nowhere in the entire program 
had he heard one number of 
cultural value. 

The author of the above-men- 
tioned article placed the entire 
responsibility for what he con- 
sidered an unbalanced program 
upon the director. Perhaps if the 
group had sung one group of pop- 
ular songs, he would not have 
criticized the director. Many a 
cappella choir directors will in- 
clude a group of radio-styled 
popular songs on a concert but 
will have them performed by 
small ensembles. This can be held 
out as a kind of reward to some 
of the better “readers” in the 
choir and satisfy their urge to 
sing popular music. Most popu- 
lar songs are quite difficult, har- 
monically, for young singers and 
will absorb much of the rehearsal 
time if attempted with the entire 
choir. Trios and quartettes will 
spend hours outside regular class 
time learning to harmonize pop- 
ular songs without any special 
urging from the director. 

Of course, the choral director 
would probably have a difficult 
time making a newly organized 
choir enjoy only Palestrina and 
Bach. In fact, he will undoubted- 
ly, at first, have to choose spar- 
ingly, and with great care, from 
the works of these great masters. 
Giving the student too much 
Palestrina at first might be com- 
pared to the physiological reac- 
tion experienced by an _ uncivil- 
ized bushman if he were sudden- 
ly compelled to eat a dozen choco- 
late pies. By giving the student 
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Music Education. 


Bachelor of 
Master of Music — Northwestern 
University, Voice study with Theo- 


dore Harrison, John C. Wilcox, 
Loyal P. Shawe, Forrest Lamont. 
Member, soloist—Chicago A Cap- 
pella Choir, 3 years, under direc- 
tion of Noble Cain. 

Professional radio singing, NBC 
—3 years. 

13 years’ teaching — Colorado, 
Michigan, Chicago — spent 2 years 
before coming to Corpus Christi 
as Associate Professor of Music at 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon. Has been in Corpus Christi 
3 years, last 2 as Director of Music 
in the Public Schools, and Mini- 
ster of Music, First Presbyterian 
Church (3 years). 


Choral compositions have been 
published by Choral Press, Choral 
Art, FitzSimons, Southern Music 
Co. Co-author of CHORAL PRO- 
GRAM PLANNING. 


a gradual diet, we can create a 
desire for the classics which the 
student will never lose. 


I have long felt that there is 
a definite need for intelligent 
arranging of program material. 
For this reason my wife and I 
spent last summer appraising 
choral material; we then ar- 
ranged the numbers into pro- 
grams, printed in a little book 
entitled CHORAL PROGRAM 
PLANNING (Published by 
Southern Music Co.) The first 
phase of selecting choral material 
which we considered was the 


type of music which best makes 
up a desirable program. Next to 
be considered is the difficulty. 
Many choral directors are fright- 
ened when they see a copy of 
music with parts marked 
“divisi.” They should examine 
the copy more closely, however. 
Of course, if the director has no 
more than fifteen voices in his 
group, he will, no doubt, be using 
very poor judgment to choose a 
number with divided parts. It is, 
rather, to the fortunate director 
who possesses a balanced group 
of forty or more that I would like 
to suggest that certain advant- 
ages may be found in an occa- 
sional six or eight part number. 
Easy, divided parts, without dif- 
ficult intervals or rhythm, may 
offer an opportunity to balance 
parts in the choir, provide more 
independence in part singing and 
achieve that full organ-like 
sound, so desirable in the a cap- 
pella choir. A director can often 
find the balance he is seeking by 
holding the choir on a_ full, 
divided chord while they sing an 
open vowel sound, such as the 
“aw” sound in “Lord.” The 
dramatic quality gained from a 
full, divided chord sung with the 
same quality and intensity by all 
voices can never be achieved in 
singing only four part chords. 
The difficulty of an a cappella 
number may not always be in 
the intervals or the harmonies. 
The high school choral director 
should always be conscious of the 
range of each individual part. 
High school tenors with changed 
voices will almost always have a 
difficult time with a G above 
middle C. Also, basses will not, 
with rare exceptions, be able to 
sing a good low F. Because the 
high school girl is usually ahead 
of the boy in physical develop- 
ment, you will not need to use as 
much restraint in choosing suit- 
able material for her voice as you 
will for the boy. Many sopranos 
in high school can sing a high C 
with no apparent strain. These 
same girls may “crack,” lose 
their breath support, or close 
their throats if they attempt to 
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Piano Story Book 
THE GYPSY BOY 


Based on the Opera “’I! Tro- 
vatore” by Guiseppe Verdi. 
Attractively illustrated for 
coloring. Story and music 
adapted by Kathryn E. Mit- 
chell. 
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A LIVING MUSIC CULTURE 


Reprint from 

THE MUSIC JOURNAL 
This Article Reprinted by Permis- 
sion of Publisher, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and MTNA. It is the 
address Dr. Koussevitzky deli- 
vered in Boston at MTNA Annual 
Convention. 


The quest of our time is to 
educate the people to a true 
democratic consciousness. Music, 
of all the arts, comes nearest to 
achieving democratic ideals. It 
is therefore, our direct duty and 
aim to spread musical culture in 
the masses, to stimulate interest 
in music so that it penetrates the 
living consciousness of the people, 
and to establish a creative and 
living contact between youth and 
their elders in the field of profes- 
sional music. 

What is the essence of a living 
musical culture? Let me say, in 
general terms, that in reducing 
musical culture to basic lines we 
divide it into two main plans. 

In the first place there is the 
plan of general musical develop- 
ment—that is to say, extrapro- 
fessional musical education, with- 
in the reach of everyone and 
essential in some degree to all. 
The aim of general musical dev- 
elopment is to bring the masses 
of people closer to music and 
thereby introduce music into 
life, not in an accidental manner, 
but in a cultural way. 

I believe that general culture, 
in a certain measure, plays a 
more important role than even 
professional musical education, 
just because of the participation 
of the masses, which influences 
the course of culture and the 
very process of its development. 
In the sense in which we under- 
stand it, this problem is new to 
music, and up to now has been 
little developed. Its solution re- 
quires new methods of work be- 
cause it depends on the sensitive- 
ness of the leader-professionals 
and on their ability to bring 


music closer to the general pub- 


lic, but remaining at all times on 
that higher level, on which art 
at the moment stands. 

The active drawing of the wide 
masses nearer to music consists 
in breaking down the artificial 
barriers between the _ initiated 
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born in 


Serge Koussevitzky was 
1874 in the small central Russian 
province of Tver. He is the first 


Russian to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. There being 
no musical life about him when a 
child, except small visiting thea- 
trical companies, he ran away and 
presented himself at the Philhar- 
monic School in Moscow, after his 
father opposed a career so remote 
from the experiences of their own 
community. He mastered the double 
bass and soon was considered the 
greatest virtuoso in all Europe. 
Soon he aspired to that richest of 
all instruments, the full symphony 
orchestra. Brilliant performances 
followed which seemed to cast a 
magic spell over European audi- 
ences. 

In 1924 he came to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood is 
largely the result of his planning. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s broadcasts 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra over the ABC Network 
are now in their twenty-first sea- 
son. He has been enthusiastic about 
Contemporary Russian music, and 
has introduced an impressive 
amount of music by Prokofieff and 
Shostakovich in this country. 


and the unitiated, and in making 
the language of music as acces- 
sible to the general understand- 
ing and emotion as is the spoken 
language. But the most import- 
ant step of all is to introduce into 
the consciousness of listeners the 
truly spiritual essence of music, 
which stands high above the level 
of mere amusement and enter- 
tainment. 


One of the greatest vices of 
European culture (of art, at any 
rate) has been that art was de- 
tached from the people. Fortun- 
ately, this is not true in America 
to any such extent as in Europe. 
It is largely up to us, leaders in 
this field, to act in such a way as 
to make a severance between 
musical culture and the people 
impossible in the future. 

That is why we place such 
heavy emphasis on the problem 
of general musical education. The 
people must be linked with music 
organically and not merely by 
accident based on mutual sym- 
pathy or taste. The strength of 
this link is the guarantee of the 
entire future growth of music in 
the country. 

The second main plan is con- 
cerned with the professional 
sphere of music, which from our 
point of view is directly connect- 
ed with the first plan of extra 
professional musical education. 


If the professional sphere does 
not develop as a natural product 
of the first plan and receive liv- 
ing nourishment from it, it will 
inevitably die, turning into 
academism, regardless of wheth- 
er it be called Classicism or Mod- 
ernism. Therefore, the basic prin- 
ciple in this field is freedom from 
any kind of routine and the estab- 
lishment of a link between musi- 
cal execution, truly free musical 
creative work, and the living cul- 
tural consciousness. 


We believe that every artist 
and worker in the field of art 
must stand vigilantly at his post, 
“on guard” in whatever place and 
in whatever capacity. This means 
that he must so serve his cause 
that it be a service to the com- 
mon work of culture, defending 
it from inner decline and outer 
disruption. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the only ground for our authority 
is the love for us and for our 
work, and if this were absent all 
else would be futility and empti- 
ness however well we might be 


“armed” with knowledge and 
skill. 
For such love to be able to 
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PEACE IN OUR MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


BRUCE BENWARD 


Professor of Theory, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


HE AGE old controversy over 
theory instruction is a bone 


of contention in many of our 
southwestern conservatories and 
music departments today. Ap- 
plied music teachers condemn it 
for its archaic approach to living 
vibrant music, musicologists at- 
tack it for the narrow minded 
goals and authoritative manner 
in which it is often presented. 

As a teacher of both theory 
and applied music I feel that at 
times both sides are justified in 
their criticism. I like to think of 
theory as another form of “ap- 
plied” music in which live music 
is both synthesized and analyzed. 
In the light of this approach lies 
the future of a vital and func- 
tional theory course which will 
be the delight and pride of ap- 
plied music teachers as well as 
the theory instructors them- 
selves. 

At the outset I shall name the 
several goals I have set up for 
my own theory students at the 
University of Arkansas. I con- 
sider these students to represent 
a general cross section of music 
students in this area and feel that 
their attainments should be very 
similar to those of other colleges 
in this vicinity. 

One of the most important at- 
tainments in this field should be 
the cultivation of what I call a 
“hearing eye” — or an eye which 
can scan the cold musical score 
and glean therefrom the musical 
effect intended without actually 
hearing the work performed. 
When the music students have 
reached this level of musicianship 
they are then capable of a very 
high degree of musical discern- 
ment. By the time this goal has 
been reached the student is able 
to analyze intricate musical pat- 
terns with comparative ease since 
constant performance of the work 
is not necessary to a complete 
understanding of its integral 
parts. 

Another goal which I aim at in 
the theory classroom is the culti- 
vation of an educated ear. I have 
told students many times that 
the devilish dictation exercises 
which they are constantly com- 
ing in contact with are not de- 
signed to make them hear some- 
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Mr. Benward who is a relative 
newcomer to the ranks of South- 
western musicians is_ assistant 
professor of Theory and Composi- 
tion at the University of Arkansas. 
He holds the BM and MM degrees 
from Indiana University and is a 
candidate for the Ph. D. degree in 
Theory and Composition from the 
Eastman School of Music. Prior to 
his present work at the University 
of Arkansas he was a member of 
the music department at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and bassoonist in 
the Spokane Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. 


Besides many contributions to the 
field of pure theory, Mr. Benward 
is the composer of many original 
works both for orchestra and for 
piano. Although not a _ prolific 
composer he is a member of the 
Los Angeles Musicians Union and 
has composed background music 
for serious drama. 


At the University of Arkansas Mr. 
Benward has been instrumental in 
correlating music into a new pro- 
gram of General Education. In the 
field of pedagogy he has produced 
significant results in bringing into 
closer harmony and relationship 
the fields of applied music and 
academic music. 


thing they previously did not 
hear. The training of the ear does 
however make it possible for the 
student to receive and classify in 
an orderly manner the musical 
sound waves which may have 
previously meant little more to 
the student than extreme chaos 
and confusion. Therefore, to sum 
up the preceding paragraphs, 
the “applied” theory course 
should train the musician toward 
the acquisition of a “hearing 
eye” and a “perceiving ear,” both 


of which are gifts of a priceless 
nature and will find innumerable 
applications in later years of 
musical usefulness. 


The approach in the study of 
the material presented in this 
course involves emphasis upon 
the style of the music. This estab- 
lishes a norm from which com- 
parative studies with other 
periods may be readily achieved. 
Having as a basis a thorough 
knowledge of one technique of 
composition, one can accurately 
determine the outstanding char- 
acteristics of another style. I 
have found that this approach 
through style leads to greater 
classroom interest in theory; we 
are constantly discussing other 
techniques of composition, which 
broadens the horizon for the 
student. Another feature of the 
style approach is that it makes 
simpler the problem of correcting 
student errors; questions of this 
type can always be referred to 
the practices of the composers of 
the period being studied. 


Last week I placed on the 
blackboard a Bach Chorale Tune 
which I asked the students to 
harmonize to the best of their 
ability. As we had just finished 
studying the usage of the second 
inversion of the dominant 
seventh chord, I asked the stu- 
dents to include one or two of 
these chords in their harmoniza- 
tion to indicate that they under- 
stood the proper handling of this 
less used chord in the 18th cen- 
tury style. The next day in my 
private studio I was visited by a 
rather perplexed student who 
was having some difficulty find- 
ing an application for the parti- 
cular chord I had requested. He 
claimed he had inserted it sever- 
al times in the harmonization at 
different points, but each time it 
failed to fit the style even though 
there were obviously no outright 
partwriting errors. I perused his 
exercise, analyzed the tune for 
the best possible place to insert 
the puzzling chord and told him 
to finish it from there. I then 
proceeded to show him with ex- 
amples from the Chorals that 
this particular chord was not a 
favorite of Bach and when used 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC IN TEXAS 


DR. ROXY GROVE 


Professor of Piano, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


5 tans TWENTY-SECOND an- 
nual festival of the Inter- 
national Society of Contempor- 
ary Music was celebrated June 
8-17 of this year in Amsterdam, 
Holland. Official delegate from 
the United States section was the 
young composer, Russell G. Har- 
ris from Galesburg, Illinois, who 
has been for a number of years 
on the music staff of Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. Under his 
guidance a local chapter of the 
I.8.C.M. was founded in 1946 in 
Waco, the only one in existence 
in the southwest. 

This is not so strange as it 
might seem, since there are not 
more than a dozen chapters in 
the entire United States, the very 
first festival in this country hav- 
ing been held in New York in 
1941. Three of the songs of Rus- 
sell Harris, Op. 5, were presented 
on a program at this first New 
York meeting and he has been 
active in the organization ever 
since. 

It might be of interest to 
record some of the facts concern- 
ing the I.8.C.M. and incidentally 
concerning the Texas chapter and 
its adviser, Russel G. Harris. 

The Society was founded in 
1922 in Salzburg, the “Interna- 
tional Contemporary” idea hav- 
ing been attributed to the inspi- 
ration of Cesar Searchinger and 
a group of Schoenberg followers. 
It held its meeting along simul- 
taneously with the Mozart Festi- 
val. The’ works of 54 composers 
from 15 different nationalities 
were performed; Edward J. Dent, 
British scholar and musicologist 
was made the first president. 

Prague, Venice, Geneva, Vien- 
na, Paris, London, Warsaw are 
among the cities that have been 
host to the group in their annual 
festivals. 

Exchange of ideas and mutual 
understanding followed upon 
more intimate contact of person- 
alities and the earnest composers 
eagerly brought their products in 
annual session even into the war 
period. New York came to the 
rescue in 1941 entertaining the 
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is a 
University 
Master’s De- 


Dr. Roxy Harriet Grove 


graduate of Baylor 
with Bachelor’s and 
grees. Thereafter she spent two 
years as a student of Music in 
Europe, having spent a portion 
of time in all of the large cen- 
ters of the continent and in 
London. Later she spent one year 
in Canada and two years in South 
America. She is truly cosmopolitan 
as regards background of train- 
ing. After serving on the staff of 
Howard Payne College, founded 
by her father, and two years on 
the staff at Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity, she was called to Baylor 
University as Chairman of the 
Music Department in 1926. She 
proved to be a genius at adminis- 
tration, for soon Baylor University 
was in the National Association 
of Music Schools and moreover, 
she gradually assembled an out- 
standing staff of artist instruc- 
tors. After some twenty years, she 
retired from the administrative 
post to that of professor of Piano. 
Dr. Grove is well known as a 
maker of fine piano players. No 
teacher in Texas has produced a 
larger number of outstanding 
players. 


first International session on 
American soil when war compli- 
cations threatened the continuity 
of the annual meetings. In 1942 
Berkeley, California, was the 
scene of activities. 

It was in 1946 that the first 
chapter in Texas or the south- 
west was organized at Baylor in 
Waco with Russell Harris, region- 
al adviser. The first program to 


be given was on Monday, Nov. 
25 in Recital Auditorium, Waco 
Hall, presenting items by con- 
temporary composers. 


Four concerts in all have been 
given by the local chapter. The 
second, April 25, 1947, featured 
the works of Ernst Krenek with 
the composer himself playing his 
third Piano Sonata Op. 92, No. 4. 


The third meeting held in the 
fall of 1947 in conjunction with 
the Texas chapter of the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society, with 
Dr. Hans T. David, president, in- 
cluded unusual 17th century 
songs in addition to modern 
works. April 5, 1948, the fourth 
and last program introduced, 
along with compositions of Aaron 
Copland and Charles Iveg, the 
names of Harris, Gid Waldrop 
and Leon Wagner from the local 
group of composers. Other names 
included in the programs were 
Bela Bartok, Benjamin Britten, 
Gerald Strang, Darius Milhaud, 
Paul Hindemith, Leo Sowerby, 
Walter Piston, and Roger Ses- 
sions. Such are the brief annals 
of a movement pregnant with 
vital meaning for those interest- 
ed in creative activities of to- 
day’s composers. 

Art knows no boundaries of 
national border line and the 
impact of creative intellects 
lends encouragement to the often 
isolated local composer. The stim- 
ulus of group effort turns stag- 
nation into life with a spirit more 
genuine and filled with under- 
standing than anything that dip- 
lomats can promote. 

But to return to Texas! Who 
is this young man who brought 
the I.8.C.M. into the Lone Star 
state? Who charted the course 
of the caravan of new ideas into 
our mental campground with the 
backward-looking music view- 
point of the 1850-1918 period? 
Who sounded the trumpet of the 
vanguard in this new marching 
movement in a seemingly remote 
state? 


Many contributions have been 
made to Texas music by the 
Texas Composers, the Manu- 
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scripts, and Folklore Societies 
with their annual meetings and 
cataloging of Texas contributions 
to music. But the new order 
strikes out boldly along new lines 
with works of large form in lab- 
oratory style exploring new 
idioms. 

Those who sat through four 
somewhat shocking arrays of 
new music at the Waco sessions, 
with guns polished off to defend 
the homeland against discordant 
intruders were somewhat abashed 
as they observed a young man of 
pleasant but serious mien, six 
feet tall, with curly hair, earnest- 
ly directing the activities through 
a maze of wierd sounds. 

The young man was Russell 
G. Harris who came to Texas as 
a youngster of twenty-one fresh 
from college in Galesburg, IIl., in 
1935. Piano, voice and Theory 
were all on his teaching schedule 
in this, his first experience. 
Every summer found him study- 


ing at some center. His interest 
in the moderns began at Baylor 
with Bela Rozsa, pupil and ardent 
advocate of Arnold Schonberg. 
The twelve-tone technic was tak- 
en over by Harris as a natural. 
He began to explore its possibili- 
ties. 


He gained from study with 
various men of fine musicianship, 
such as Alexander Matthews, 
Healy Willan, Darius Milhaud, 
and Ernst Toch, but in study 
with Ernst Krenek he found an 
exceptionally congenial spirit. 
Meanwhile, he completed his Mas- 
ters degree at the University of 
Michigan. 

The year of 1942 he spent in 
New York City, teaching at the 
Riverdale Country School on the 
Hudson and studying, and the 
following year he went to Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, as an 
instructor while studying with 
Krenek and enjoying many con- 
tacts with musicians of note, all 
of which he built into the fabric 
of his musicianship. 
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Studies in 15th - 16th century 
music culminated in an article 
published in Hamline Studies in 
Musicology on “An Analysis of 
the Design of the Caput Masses 
by Dufay and Okeghem in Their 
Metric and Rhythmic Aspect.” 
Recognition following this led to 
inquiries concerning his works. 
A group of his songs was per- 
formed at the vocal section of 
the National Association of 
Music Teachers in Minneapolis. 
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Sister Amabilis, Miriam Gordon 
Landrum, and Howard R. Dill 
(Amarillo College) ; (5) Commit- 
tee on Band Instruction: C. R. 
Hackney, Earl D. Irons, D. O. 
Wiley, and Frank Malone 
(S.M.U.); (6) Committee on 
Choir Instruction: J. C. Wray, 
Frank McKinley (North Texas), 
Raymond Elliott (Tex. A & I), 
and Euell Porter (Hardin-Sim- 
mons); (7) Committee on Or- 
chestral Instruction: L. W. Chid- 
ester, Paul Blitz, Glenn Francis 
Davis, and Gid Waldrop (Baylor) ; 
(8) Committee on Opera Instruc- 
tion: Thos. S. Williams, Daniel 
Sternberg, Mary McCormick 
(North Texas), and Chase Baro- 
meo (University of Texas); (9) 
Committee on Research: Clar- 
ence J. Best (T.C.U.), John 
Lewis, Gene Hemmle, and Law- 
rence A. Hanley; (1) Committee 
on Constitution: Wallace R. 
Clark, Homer F. Springfield, 
Irene Havekost, and Sister M. 
Laurence; (11) Committee on 
Voice Instruction: Bruce Daugh- 
erty, William Hargrave (Bapt. 
Seminary), Bruce Spencer King, 
and Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale; (12) 
Committee on Piano Instruction: 
Paul Van Katwijk, Edwin Young, 
Walter Gilewicz, and Jeanette 
Tillett; (13) Committee on 
Theory Instruction: R. A. 
Tampke, Mae Brannon, Jack F. 
Kilpatrick (S.M.U.), and Mozart 
Hammond; (14) Committee on 
Organ Instruction: E. W. Doty, 
Donald W. Bellah, Henry E. 
Meyer, Sister M. Bernard; (15) 
Committee on Violin Instruction; 
C. Burdette Wolfe, Eric Soran- 
tin (Lady of Lake), Chester Park 
(Howard Payne), and E. C. Whit- 
lock (T.C.U.). 


The president has made, addi- 
tionally, official visits to Incar- 
nate Word College, Our Lady of 
the Lake, Hardin Simmons Uni- 
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versity, Abilene Christian College, 
and Daniel Baker College. The 
first three of these five are mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Schools of Music. They have 
good housing and good equip- 
ment. Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege has just completed a new 
Fine Arts Building, one of the 
fine buildings in America. Sister 
Amabilis and her staff are enthu- 
siastic with new plans. Who 
would not be proud? Incarnate 
Word College and Hardin Sim- 
mons University have possessed 
outstanding equipment for many 
years. Only those who have visit- 
ed in Abilene know that Abilene 
Christian College has an enroll- 
ment of around two-thousand 
students. Professor Leonard Bur- 
ford has made the Department 
of Music an exemplary one. Their 
applied music students and their 
college ensembles rank among 
the good ones of the state. At 
Daniel Baker, Mae Brannon and 
Roxie Hagopian are bringing the 
Music Department back to its 


original usefulness in training 
fine teachers and good per- 
formers. 


Rhea 
‘Continued from Page 5) 

sing above a G in a solo, but en- 

masse they lose all their inhibi- 

tions and sing like angels. 

I mentioned, in another para- 
graph, the use of certain vowel 
sounds to balance the parts in the 
choir. The director should also 
consider the importance of words 
and vowel sounds as he analyzes 
the new composition. Does it 
have a loud, full chord on such 
a word as “sea?” The closed “e” 
vowel may be beautiful in a soft 
chord, but it is almost impossible 
to achieve a good choral tone on a 
full, fortissimo “e’’ vowel. Words 
such as “song, Lord, God, nation,” 
etc. can be easily balanced, and 
the director can achieve a drama- 
tic climax without destroying the 
tone quality of the choir. 


Program planning and choice 
of music would undoubtedly im- 
prove if directors were better 
able to imagine themselves as a 
part of the audience. Why are 
some programs dull and uninter- 
esting, while others are satisfy- 
ing and stimulating? Many excel- 
lent groups “fall flat” with an 
audience due to the lack of care- 
ful program planning and choice 
of materials on the part of the 
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director. Audiences enjoy soft, 
pianissimo singing, but they also 
like the thrill of a tremendous 
climax. Too much of either kind 
of number destroys the effective- 
ness of the entire program. One 
whole group of numbers with 
loud climaxes will create the im- 
pression that the choir is yelling. 
A whole group of soft, pianissimo 
numbers may lull the audience to 
sleep or create unrest among un- 
educated listening groups. When 
the director plans his programs 
for the coming season, he might 
do well first to make an outline 
of an entire concert. He might 
ask himself what he wishes to 
portray to his audience. If he is 
planning a Christmas concert, 
then his choice of numbers 
should be related to the Nativity. 
One of the loveliest forms of pro- 
gramming, but usually reserved 
to more mature groups, is an 
arrangement of numbers in 
chronological sequence. College 
choirs of better than average 
quality can present this type of 
program with little difficulty, 
but the rehearsal time necessary 


for a beginning choir to master 
some of the difficult music of the 
polyphonic period could hardly be 
justified. 

Directors usually have favor- 
ites among choral composers. The 
writer is just as guilty as anyone 
else when it comes to “favoring” 
certain choral writers. Of course, 
one can justify using the music 
of certain composers over and 
over after examining much of the 
new material issued by publish- 
ers. It is difficult to understand 
why some music is_ published. 
Poor progressions, difficult skips, 
poor voicing and uninteresting 
melodies are all too prevalent in 
music coming off the press to- 
day. The alert, experienced choral 
director can usually “spot” all 
these shortcomings at a glance, 
or at least at the first hearing, 
but there are still to may di- 
rectors who buy music because it 
happens to be on a contest list or 
because it imitates the style of 
some high priced, nationally 
known radio group. The difficulty 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


MASTER TEACHER 
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his pupils who have contributed 


to American Musical Culture 


For 25 years Dr. Adler has aided many notables in 
their rise to fame. Among the distinguished and suc- 
cessful pianists, composers, and conductors who have 
studied under Clarence Adler are: 


AARON COPLAN D—Composer-Pianist 

WALTER HEN D L—Pianist-Composer, Asst. Conductor 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

WILLIAM REDDICK —Pianist-Composer, Musical Dir. Ford 
Sunday Eve. Concerts 

SONDRA BIANCA—Sensational Young American Pianist 

SIDNEY RAPHAEL —Pianist, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem 

MIGUEL SANDOVAL — Pianist-Composer, Broad- 
casting System 

JASCHA ZAY DE—Pianist. Conductor Station WQXR 

AUGUST MA Y—Pianist, Conductor Elizabeth Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 

MARILYN MEYER—New York Debut 1940 

PAULINA RUVINSKA —Pianist and Teacher, New York Debut 
1935 

HARRY AN I K— Pianist and Teacher, New York Debut 
1924 

ISIDOR FREEMAN —Pianist and Teacher, Paterson, N. J. 

JEROME DIAMOND —Pianist, Faculty Eastman School of 
Music 

ADA CROU S E—Pianist, Music Dep’t Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

DORIS SILBERT—Pianist, Music Dep’t Smith College 

SYLVIA DICKLER—Concert Pianist, Outstanding Debut 
April 14, 1946 

LUCRETIA RUSSELL —Pianist and Teacher, Institute of 

, Musical Art, Pittsburg, Pa. 

MISCHA KOTTLER —Pianist and Teacher, Detroit, Mich. 

MARGUERITE SCOTT —Pianist and Teacher, Atlanta, Ga. 

ANITA FRAN K—Pianist and Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WALTER CHAPMAN — Pianist and Teacher, Jackson, Miss. 
Debut 1925 

RICHARD GOLDMAN — Pianist-Composer, Asst. Conductor 

Goldman Band 
G O R N — Pianist and Teacher, New York Debut 
1925 
HAROLD CON E—Pianist-Ccmposer 


LORETTA COO-ER and MURRAY DRANOFF—Two Piano Team 


Columbia 


ISADOR 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 336 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 25 
Summer Address: Box 207, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
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with this last practice is that 
the results gained are never the 
same with the inexperienced, un- 
trained high school group as with 
the highly trained, professional 
choral organization. 

Intelligent choice of music is 
one of the most important phases 
in building a lasting choral or- 
ganization. Ask yourself this 
question: Am I building an organ- 
ization that is popular but tem- 
porary and depends on current, 
popular “fads,” or am I building 
an organization that will have as 
its “backlog” a repertoire of cul- 
tural value? Clever arrangements 
of “O Susanna” or “Joshua Fit 
De Battle of Jericho” will have 
as much student appeal as mod- 
ern swing. It would indeed be a 
surprise to find a choral group 
that does not love Noble Cain’s 
arrangement of “Roll Chariot.” 
The student has an opportunity 
to release his natural, youthful 
energy in joyful, spontaneous 
expression. In all the thirteen 
years that I have been organiz- 
ing and directing high school and 
college choirs, I have never found 
it necessary to sing popular 


music. I have always thought 
that the student is saturated 
with ‘“crooners, torch singers” 


and “swing” from the time he 
turns his first radio dial or plays 
his first phonograph record; 
hence, it is up to me to give him 
a new experience. By starting 
where the student is, we develop 
a readiness for learning. We start 
at the student’s level with the 
rhythm and syncopation of the 
spiritual, and at the same time 
we are providing a bridge to an 
appreciation and love of all great 
choral music. This should be the 
true objective of all high school 
choral directors. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 

Gladys Swarthout introduced 
“Hush’d Be the Camps_ To- 
day,” a new song by Celius 
Dougherty, at the Republican 
Convention in Philadelphia on 
June 22nd. The song, soon to be 
published by G. Schirmer, is 
based upon Walt Whitman’s poem 
commemorating the death of Lin- 
coln. “Hush’d Be the Camps To- 
day” will have the distinction of 
being the first art song pre- 
miered at a political convention. 





See what is new in music 
page 31. 
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MOZART'S NEGLECTED CONCERTOS 


CLARENCE ADLER, MUS. D. 


Reprint from Musical Courier, Permission of Dr. Adler, 336 Central Park, New York, N. Y. 


6@ § HAT the pianoforte concer- 


tos of Mozart are so infre- 
quently performed is sympto- 
matic of our decreasing appre- 
ciation of the beautiful when it 
is presented to us in simple, un- 
sophisticated form,” wrote the 
late Leopold Godowsky on Aug. 
27, 1925. 

“Our musical regimen is grow- 
ing. so highly seasoned, eccentric, 
bizarre, outre, that simplicity— 
unaffected expression of feeling, 
emotion or sentiment—fails to 
react properly on our over-sen- 
sitized faculties. 

“Like drug addicts, we lose in- 
terest in the rational, sane and 
simple expression of life, resort- 
ing to artificial stimulants which 
result in exciting reactions. 

“Great art, like all that is true 
and beautiful, is natural and 
direct. 

“May I not make a plea for 
wider and greater attention to 
and appreciation for the chaste 
and divinely inspired music of 
Mozart—the apostle of truth and 
beauty ?” 


A “Neglected” Composer” 


Mozart is the least exploited 
and most misunderstood of all 
composers. It is a strange para- 
dox that all the great musicians 
agree that Mozart stands out as 
the world’s shining example of 
genius and one of the most per- 
fect composers—and yet the very 
musicians who acclaim him in 
such a beautiful way neglect his 
music. 

Just witness how little of 
Mozart’s music appears on our 
concert programs. There have 
been numerous cycles of Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Wagner, Mahler 
and other composers’ music, but 
how often do we have an oppor- 
tunity to hear Mozart cycles? It 
is true that a cycle of music by 
one composer is a terrific test of 
the composer and performer, but 
what composer can stand this 
test better than Mozart? 

Many years ago, Ferrucio 
Busoni, the great Italian master, 
gave a complete cycle of Mozart 
concertos in Berlin. Perhaps 
there have been cycles of this 
master’s concertos in Salzburg. I 
do not know. But I do know that 
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born in 
Cincinnati 
in Berlin 
with Godowsky. Member of famous 
chamber music groups. Taught in 


Dr. Clarence Adler was 


Cincinnati, studied at 
College of Music and 


Institute of Musical Art (now 
Juilliard). Frequent appearances 
with the major symphony orches- 
tras. Only pianist to play all 28 of 
Mozart Concertos (Barzin  con- 
ducting). Played all of Beethoven 
violin and piano sonatas’ with 
Eddy Brown on WOR. Also many 
broadcasts on WJZ and WEAF. 
Author of many magazine articles 
on music. 

Teacher of a large number of fa- 
mous pianists, conductors, and fac- 
ulty members of leading colleges. 


the cycle which Leon Barzin and 
I introduced at Town Hall this 
season is the first and only one 
ever given in the United States. 
Virgin Soil 

Of the 28 concertos which 
Mozart wrote for the piano, a 
large number of them are as good 
as unknown here—virgin soil to 
all but a handful of Mozart schol- 
ars and Mozart specialists. It re- 
mained for this First Mozart 
Piano Concerto Cycle to bring a 
lot of shelved piano concertos be- 
fore the public. In six concerts, 
in which fourteen piano con- 
certos have been played, at least 
six have rarely or never been 
heard in the United States. They 
are: F Major—K.37, D Major— 
K.175, C Major—K.246, A Major 
—K.414, C Major—K.415, C Maj- 
or—K.503. 

Alfred Einstein, the famous 
musicologist and perhaps. the 


greatest living authority on 
Mozart, tells me in a recent let- 
ter: “All my life I have tried to 
hear a performance of K.503 but 
I have never been able to. I can- 
not understand why the great 
pianists and less great ones neg- 
lect this wonderful composition.” 

Neither can I understand it. 
It is the most symphonic of all 
and has a tutti of grandeur and 
nobility. Mozart uses more poly- 
phony in this concerto than any 
other, which shows the strong 
influence Bach exerted over him 
at that time. We all know of the 
warm friendship that existed 
between Philipp Emanuel Bach 
and Mozart. 

It is a strange and puzzling 
fact that the music of the great 
John Sebastian Bach was un- 
known to Mozart until rather 
late in his short life. 

It was through his friend, 
Baron Von Swieten, that the 
latter became acquainted with 
the music of the Leipzig Cantor. 

History and Mozart’s biograph- 
ers tell us that his wife, Con- 
stance, could not appreciate the 
great genius of Mozart and she 
did not realize that Mozart was 
Mozart—to use her words— nor 
did anyone else at the time. She 
was, however, greatly responsible 
for the strong polyphonic trend 
which we observe in Mozart’s 
later works. After she heard him 
play Bach’s fugues, she said to 
her husband, “Why don’t you 
write like that?” Soon after, we 
hear the influence of the 
thorough study of Bach’s music 
in the last movement of the Con- 
certo in C Minor, K.491. 

The most contrapuntal of all 28 
concertos is K.503, and yet as far 
as the records tell us, there has 
not been a single performance of 
his work in the United States. 


I am fully aware of the risk 
of claiming outright that these 
works have never been done here 
at any time previously or that no 
one whatever has during all these 
decades undertaken, more than a 
dozen of Mozart’s clavier con- 
certos in virtually chronological 
order in the space of a few 
months. It may conceivably have 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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happened, but I think it doubtful 
and in the face of available evi- 
dence, I believe I have more or 
less blazed a trail. 


Little Known Treasures 


We hear as a rule, only a 
handful of the piano concertos 
Mozart bequeathed us. Certain of 
the greater ones are always with 
us—the D minor, for instance, the 
“Coronation” Concerto in D 
major, the lovely A major, K.488, 
the E flat, K.482, the last one of 
all, in B flat, and possibly two or 
three others. But how often do 
we encounter the concertos of the 
composer’s earlier period? I do 
not only refer to the four which, 
in. his boyhood, he fashioned out 
of melodies by other celebrated 
masters of the day—men like 
Raupach, Schobert, Honnauer, 
Eckhard, P. E. Bach—but to his 
first original creation in the form 
—the Concerto in D, K.175—with 
its stunning contrapuntal finale 
—the one in C Major, K.246, in 
the “gallant style,” for the 
Countess Luetzow, of Salzburg, 
the E. flat, K.271, designed for 
the gifted French woman, Mlle. 
Jeunehomme, or the lovely, if 


slighter ones in A Major, K.414, 
and in C Major, K.415? I might 
extend the list of these precious 
and little known inspirations if 
anything were to be gained by it. 
But as I see it, these pearls are 
strewn in absurd profusion in the 


path of every musician and 
scarcely one ever paused to exa- 
mine them. Yet, I submit that 
it is our sacred duty to Mozart to 
make as much as possible of this 
priceless heritage. 


Wrote for Talented Pupils 


The creation of these deathless 
concertos was no soul-wracking 
labor to Mozart. He wrote them 
for certain talented pupils of his 
or else for himself to play at his 
own subscription concerts or 
“academies.” He continually pro- 
duced new ones because his audi- 
ences would not have been satis- 
fied to hear him play one or two 
over and over again. As time 
passed and new tastes and ideals 
invaded the concert hall about 
halt a dozen of these concertos 
remained in vogue. The smaller- 
scale ones, for all their ravishing 
charms, were, if not forgotten, 
at least suffered to fall victims 
to indifference. 

Even in Mozart’s own city, in 
the Vienna of a happier day, it 
was altogether exceptional, as 
Viennese musicians have told me, 
to encounter most of these less 
familiar concertos that are list- 
ed on my programs. There, as 
here, it was almost invariably 
only the better known ones that 
received attention. 

A False Valuation 

Even the great mass of con- 
cert-goers have a decided miscon- 
ception of the import of his 
music and interpretation of it. 
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They speak of it principally in 
such terms as light, charming, 
agreeable, melodious, feminine— 
almost in the same terms as one 
speaks of a delightful comic 
opera. They fail to understand 
the subtleties, wit, drama, trag- 
edy, dignity and majesty. What 
pages in music are more tragic 
than the closing ones of the C 
Minor concerto, and what music 
possesses more romantic charm 
and erotic poetry than the Ro- 
manza of the D Minor? 

No composer understood dis- 
sonances better than Mozart, not 
even the moderns of today. He 
did not try to avoid them or hide 
them but thrust them boldly on 
the ear, just as he did not try to 
avoid the unpleasantnesses and 
adversities of life knowing full 
well that after the dissonances 
comes harmony, after darkness, 
light. 





MRS. MUELLER ENGAGED 
BY S.M.U. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 


Mrs. Luise Dornfeld Mueller 
has been engaged as an instructor 
in the School of Music of South- 
ern Methodist University for 
next year. Mrs. Mueller, who is a 
graduate of the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Roches- 
ter, will teach ’cello, string en- 
semble, and assist in string labor- 
atory classes and theory. While 
at the Eastman School of Music 
she was a scholarship student 
and received the Performer’s 
Certificate in ’Cello as well as the 
Bachelor of Music and the Master 
of Music degrees. She was a 
member of the musical organiza- 
tions of the Eastman School of 
Music and was a tutor in both 
theory and ’cello while she was 
a fellowship student. Mrs. Muel- 
ler, a native of Tonowanda, New 
York, studied ’cello with Paul 
Kefer and Allison MacKown, and 
theory with Allan McHose. She 
played in the Rochester Civic 
Symphony under Dr. Howard 
Hanson and appeared as a soloist 
with the orchestra. She is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Alpha Iota, the na- 
tional music fraternity for wo- 
men. 

Mrs. Mueller is well known in 
Texas, having appeared numer- 
ous times in Dallas as a ’cellist 
and chamber musician. She has 
taught in the Music Department 
of the Hockaday School and in 
the Instrumental Department of 
the Dallas Public Schools. 
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MERITS OR DEMERITS 


HERMAN A. VETTER 


Director, Music Department Luther Burbank High School, San Antonio, Texas 


"I’HERE is little doubt that 

there are about as many sys- 
tems of awards and of demerits 
for bands as there are band direc- 
tors, and it is natural for each to 
believe that his system is the 
best or at least approaches being 
so. Furthermore, most experi- 
enced bandmasters have found 
that a system that will work in 
one organization or school will 
not work at all in another. 


Many directors feel that their 
organizations attain their great- 
est degree of efficiency under 
various systems of demerits. 
Under such a system, students 
are given demerits or black 
marks for various violations of 
rules or policies that have been 
set up. For example: an absence 
from a rehearsal might be pen- 
alized with one demerit; missing 
a performance. three demerits; 
etc., the violations covering 
everything from talking back to 
a band officer to having a button 
missing off the uniform. Some 
systems allow the student to 
cancel a limited number or all of 
the demerits with merits that 
may be won for certain deeds 
over and above the call of duty. 
In other cases students must 
work off their demerits by 
marching around the bull-ring,. or 
serving some sort of monitor 
duty, or via some other diabolical 
means devised by hard-boiled 
drill-masters. 


Eventually, in many cases, the 
number of demerits received by 
a student during a grading period 
has a bearing on his band grade. 
Regardless of that, however, the 
number of demerits will definite- 
ly have a bearing on the discipli- 
nary growth of the student and 
even more so on his attitude 
toward his band. This attitude 
might well be _ illustrated by 
applying an imaginary demerit 
system to three well-known types 
of band students: First, there is 
the bully, loud-mouth-sort of 
student; probably one of the best 
players or marchers, and almost 
always the hero of the younger 
students in the band. Demerits 
will not bother him in the least. 
As a matter of fact, he will laugh 
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at them (behind the band direc- 
tor’s back) and may even chal- 
lenge other students of his own 
type to see which can run up the 
most demerits and get away with 
it. Case two is the sullen close- 
mouthed type of student, who 
feels that he is always being 
picked on while the favorites get 
by with murder. The demerit 
system simply aggravates the 
situation and amplifies’ this 
student’s feelings. Case three is 
the conscientious, hard-working 
student, who tries hard at all 
times to cooperate and to keep 
his record absolutely clear. A 
demerit system only tends to 
hurt his feelings and very often 
might cause him to develop into 
the type described in Case two. 
Still a fourth person is nega- 
tively affected by the demerit 
system: This is the person who 
gives the demerits and must 
make the decisions as to the who, 
when, and why. Sometimes, al- 
though this should never be the 
case, this person is a _ student. 
More often it is the band direc- 
tor. In either case, he is forced 
bit by bit into the hateful job of 
looking for the BAD in people. 
What, then, is the alternative 
to this bug-a-boo of high morale 
and good spirit in the band? It 
is a relatively simple and well-ad- 
ministered system of MERITS, 
that is constantly emphasizing 
the GOOD in students, that puts a 
premium on hard work, on coop- 
eration, on high standards of 
musicianship, and places the res- 


ponsibility entirely upon the in- 
dividual student. It is not a fool- 
proof idea, but has been proven 
highly successful in a great num- 
ber of school bands. A set of 
cards set up by the director and 
one or more student assistants 
and maintained by student assist- 
ants make for a permanent rec- 
ord always available to both 
students and director. This re- 
cord must be simple and concise 
and must make allowance for 
merits to be carried over from 
one year to the next. Such a re- 
cord card, neatly printed, with 
directions for administration, is 
available now at a very reason- 
able cost. 

The details of a merit system 
plan will depend largely upon the 
organization for which it is de- 
signed. However, the following 
plan may well be used for an 
example to copy for any particul- 
ar situation. First of all, the 
students should be well-acquaint- 
ed with the plan. This can be 
accomplished by a thorough ex- 
planation by the director to the 
band, showing the record form, 
a schedule giving the basis for 
awarding of merits, and a sample 
of the final award toward which 
to build. A further aid in selling 
to the students is via attractive 
bulletin board display. By all 
means, the school administrators 
and parents must be sold on the 
plan to give it added prestige 
with the students. 

A sample schedule of merits is 
here given: (1) attendance at 
rehearsals outside of school hours 
give five points but reduced by 
two points if tardy; (2) for each 
appearance with the band for 
concerts, parades, and assembly 
programs during school hours 10 
points; for time outside school 
15 points; (3) for each appear- 
ance as soloist, or with small en- 
semble 10 points; (4) for each 
private lesson taken five points; 
(5) for each hour’s individual 
practice five points (time on 
items 4 and 5 must be turned in 
to the director each week); (6) 
perfect attendance at school, per 
6-weeks period, 30 points; (7) 
scholarship, per 6-weeks period 
for all classes: A average with 
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no F 100 points; B average with 
no F 75 points; and C average 
with no F 50 points; and (8) ser- 
vice: Per hour for librarian, 
office assistants, and other reg- 
ular assignments for voluntary 
duty will be awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the director. 

Under this schedule of merits, 
the approximate highest number 
of merits attainable for one 18- 
weeks semester is 1800. Natur- 
ally, merits in themselves carry 


very little value or incentive. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to set up some goal award toward 
which the student can build. The 
possibilities here are unlimited, 
depending largely upon the 
amount of money that is avail- 
able for the awards each year. 
Award pins, medals, monograms, 
jackets or sweaters, or free trips 
to summer camps are a few ex- 
amples of the type of goals that 
may be set. The most successful 
goals have been found to be those 
that are relatively easy for the 
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canscientious student to attain 
and yet difficult enough so as to 
make it definitely an honor to 
get one. Many organizations 
award relatively inexpensive pins 
or monograms increasing their 
intrinsic value or attractiveness 
for each successive one won by 
an individual. Thus the schedule 
of merits and the total set for a 
goal award will be affected by 
the type and number of awards 
to be given. For example, in the 
sample schedule given above, a 
total of 2500 merits would en- 
title the individual to a first 
monogram. An additional 2500 
merits would entitled him to an- 
other monogram with’ two 
stripes. The system should be so 
set up as to make it possible for 
an outstanding individual to win 
about three awards during the 
course of his three-year high 
school career. 


For the sake of fairness, dur- 
ing the first vear that such a 
plan is adovted, the total merits 
necessarv for a voal award for 
senior students should be about 
one-third the regular total and 
for junior students, about two- 
thirds the regular total. Thus it 
will be possible for all students 
to have a fair chance at reaching 
a three-year maximum. 


Now. how will this vlan affect 
our three case studies above? 
Case one will not get the nubli- 
city he got out of a demerit sys- 
tem and thus will tend more 
toward falling into line. Case two 
will have far less reason to feel 
that he is being abused and will 
be given more opportunity to dis- 
play his better talents. Case 
three becomes the hero and is 
given unlimited opnortunity to 
improve himself and his organi- 
zation. And. best of all, the band 
director will be constantly look- 
ing for the GOOD in his students, 
causing not only his own morale 
to rise, but instilling in his organ- 
ization a spirit of happy coopera- 
tion and friendliness. 


Koussevitzky 
(Continued from Page 7) 


arise it is necessary, first of all, 
that we ourselves do not merely 
smoulder, but keep aflame with 
love for that which we serve and 
those whom we serve—for living 
art and living men. 
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at all it was written in the image 
of a group of nonharmonic tones. 
He had been attempting to give 
the chord too much harmonic 
stress by skipping to the differ- 
ent factors—a situation which 
might have worked out well in 
the style of Richard Wagner, 
but which sounded horribly out 
of place in the quiet contrapuntal 
style of Bach. 


I have been accosted at times 
by irate students who seem to 
have uncovered evidence that the 
18th century style is a conglom- 
eration of crossed voices, faulty 
spacing of parts, and difficult 
melodic intervals to sing. When 
this situation occurs I generally 
have the students analyze five 
or six chorales in which their 
only problem is to tabulate and 
put in the form of a chart the 
number of chords which follow 
the normal path of voice distri- 
bution. This is usually enough to 
convince even the most skeptical 
student that such deviations 
from the normal practice are 
much in the minority. I further 
prove this point by composing a 
chorale myself in which there are 
an abundance of abnormalities. 
When I play this for the class 
they instantly recognize that 
these deviations if overly em- 
phasized are capable of throwing 
the entire composition out of the 
style of the period. 


It appears to me that too often 
the subject of harmony is taught 
in a manner that assumes the 
class to be a collection of budding 
composers. Of course this ap- 
proach falls far short of its in- 
tended goal because few of the 
class members have any real 
composing talent, and by forcing 
the students to do original com- 
position many inner frustrations 
are set up. At the time theory is 
presented to the average student 
he has no conception of style— 
any style—much less his very 
own style which often takes 
many years to crystalize. By 
forcing the student to create 
original exercises in the triadic 
system the teacher oftentimes 
sets up an abhorrence for the en- 
tire procedure and can easily 
cause the musician in his forma- 
tive period to regard original 
composition as completely repug- 
nant. 


By directing students along the 
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lines of style study he immediate- 
ly becomes aware of the indivi- 
duality of each composer. At the 
same time he is not required to 
express his own ideas which are 
no more than embryonic. He re- 
alizes that each separate com- 
poser has an individual manner 
of handling contrapuntal and 
harmonic material so that his 
work is set aside from another 
composer and considered quite 
individual. Studying along these 
lines the prospective composer 
will be ripe for the study of ori- 
ginal composition at the end of 


his Theory and Contrapuntal 
work, even perhaps at the end of 
his theoretical work since quite 
often the study of counterpoint 
and original composition take 
place at the same time. Those 
students who intend to be per- 
formers, either solo or ensemble, 
will find a two year. course in 
“applied theory” invaluable to 
the understanding of the works 
they perform. If performers 
actually understand the style of 
the music they are playing they 
will quite by nature perform it 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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with warmth and _ intelligence. 
In summing up this article I 
believe that the sooner we can 
impress upon our students that 
a knowledge of theory performs 
a major function in producing 
enjoyable music the sooner we 
will be able to aid the applied 
music teacher in his vital task 
of turning out artists capable of 
well balanced intelligent per- 
formance. 


MACK HARRELL LED 
FORUM FOR NATS 
KANSAS CITY 
CONVENTION 


Mrs. Harriett E. Brown, Lt. 
Governor of NATS for Kansas, 
deserves high commendation for 
the unusual NATS Forum ar- 
ranged on June 16 as a unit meet- 
ing on the Annual Convention 
Program for the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. The program follows: “Di- 
recting the Talented Pupil to the 
Field Most Suited to His Ability” 
by Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chair- 
man, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas; “Random Chatter on 
Voice” by Herbert Gould, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; “What Teach- 
ers Can Teach—Vocal Pedagogy” 
by Joseph Wilkins, University of 
Kansas; “The Emergent Voice” 
by Oliver Sovereign, Joplin, Mis- 
souri; and “The Art of Singing 
and the American Vocal Student 
Today” by Mack Harrell. 
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YALE ANNOUNCES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dean Bruce Simonds of the 
Yale University School of Music 
tonight announced the award of 
prizes and scholarships to 19 
students and graduates of the 
School. 

The awards were announced 
during the intermission of the 


School’s annual Commencement 
Concert in Woolsey Hall, at which 
the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra assisted Schoo  f Music 
soloists. 

The awards and their recipi- 
ents are as follows: 

The Benjamin Jepson Memorial 
Prize, given to a first-year stud- 
ent who has previously been en- 
rolled in the public schools of New 
Haven, to Robert Arnold Montesi 
of New Haven. 


The Julia R. Sherman Prize, 
given to a member of the graduat- 
ing class or graduate student who 
has shown great proficiency in 
the study of the organ and in 
organ-playing, is divided between 
William H. Ecker, Jr., of Water- 
town, Mass., and Paul F. May- 
nard, of Port Washington, L. L., 
| a 


The Francis E. Osborne Kellogg 
Prize, for the best fugue written 
on a given subject in a three-hour 
examination period, to Donald H. 
Katz, of New York, N. Y. 

The Woods Chandler Prize, for 
the best composition in some 
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larger form written during the 
year by a candidate for the 
Bachelor of Music degree or for 
the Master of Music degree, to 
Paul Fetler, of Evanston, III. 


The John Day Jackson Prize, 
established in 1943 and given for 
an outstanding piece of chamber 
music for strings with or without 
other instruments, to Leonard 
Sarason, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Catherine S. Winchell 
Scholarship, presented by the 
Saint Ambrose Music Club of 
New Haven to a_ second-year 
student who shows promise as a 
pianist, Claire Marie Christy, of 
Ramona, Oklahoma. 

The Julia Silliman Scholarship, 
to a member of the First-Year 
Class, at the end of the first term, 
was awarded last January to 
Alan W. Williams, of Putney, Vt. 

The Woods Chandler Scholar- 
ship in organ to Albert C. Sly, of 
Flushing, N. Y. 

The George Knight Houpt 
Memorial Scholarship, which is 
awarded to a student who pursues 
with distinction a course in the 
playing of a stringed instrument, 


to John N. Huwiler, of West 
Haven. 
The Julia Abigail Lockwood 


Scholarship, offered to the stu- 
dent who passes the best exami- 
nation in pianoforte-playing, to 
Bernard §. Leighton, of New 
Haven. 

The Clifton Brewer Scholar- 
ship, awarded through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Margaret Dorman 
Brewer, to a student pursuing a 
major in applied music, to Will- 
iam H. Dale, of Miami, Fla. 

The Charles H. Ditson Scholar- 
ships to the following students: 
Arthur S. Harris, of Worcester, 
Mass., Vincent C. Krulak, of New 
Britain, Conn., and Barry B. Tax- 
man, of Chicago, IIl. 

The Charles H. Ditson Fellow- 
ship for study in the graduate 
department of the School to Vio- 
let B. Archer, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, and John D. Kraehenbuehl, 
of St. Joseph, IIl. 

The Charles H. Ditson Fellow- 
ship for further study outside of 
New Haven to Julian R. Einstein, 
of Providence, R. I. 

The Horatio Parker Fellow- 
ship, awarded through the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Sem- 
ler to that student of the School 
who best exemplifies the lofty 
musical ideals of Dr. Horatio Par- 
ker, eminent composer and form- 
er Dean of the School, to Mildred 
M. Nolte, of Wayzata, Minn. 
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“JOHN VOCAL ORGAN’ TAKES THE 
MICROPHONE 


DR. CAMERON McLEAN 
Detroit, Michigan 


Good Evening Friends: 

Some people call me the LOUD 
SPEAKER of the body and there 
are many who tune me out more 
frequently than any other RA- 
DIO STATION because they do 
not know how to CONTROL me. 
They do not understand how to 
TUNE ME IN and adjust me 


properly to get the best BROAD- 
CAST out of me. 

I BROADCAST on varying 
wave lengths and the tones I 
create attain the terrific speed of 
750 miles per hour. Thus far, no 
act of Government controls me, 
no laws have been passed upon 
me except those of Mother Na- 
ture and I am wise enough not to 
violate her laws or I know I can 
not live long as a useful musical 
instrument. I sometimes think it 
might be a fine thing to shorten 
my hours of labor and remuner- 
ate me for overtime, as, truth to 
tell, my working hours have not 
been changed since the first ugly 
grunts of stone age ancestors. 

No; I am not governed by the 
laws of the United States of 
America but I am governed by 
the immutable laws of nature in- 
violable and unchangeable. If you 
do not think she is an exacting 
parent, then, I lose my guess and 
worse still—my voice. 


When I am just and fair with 
nature she is just and fair to me 
and actually compensates me 
richly by giving me additional 
resonance, range, quality and in- 
tensity to my voice and as you 
know intensity is the “spinal 
fluid” of my tones. This not only 
makes me proud of her but gives 
me self respect, character and 
personality ; indeed there are peo- 
ple who will actually say to me— 
“How do you cause that voice of 
yours to be so vital, rich, warm 
and resonant?” 

Contrary to what some people 
think, I am not a maxim gun for 
shooting vocal bullets at people’s 
ears. I am not a MATERIAL 
thing at all. No one has ever seen 
me as they sing, no one has ever 
touched me and if they sing cor- 
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rectly they do not even feel me. 
I am invisible and impalpable, 
yet, there are some fool teachers 
and singers who make the mis- 
take of thinking I am MATER- 
IAL and they strive, in vain of 
course, to “focus” or “place” me 
when the truth is sound waves 
cannot be “placed” anywhere. 

Singers also endeavor to “sup- 
port” me when actually, my 
sound, having no weight, needs 
no “support.” It is also claimed 
that the breath which causes my 
primary vibrations should be 
CONTROLLED when I know 
that all conscious breathers are 
BREATHLESS singers. My CON- 
TROL ROOM is in my owner’s 
head. He is Chief Engineer of 
sound. What a square head he 
would be in not knowing that my 
best development is not brought 
about by brute force but only by 
the freedom of my own function- 
ing through balanced “timing” of 
my muscles. He ought to know 
that throats are rationed—ONE 
TO A LIFETIME. 

The man with whom I am 
closely connected imagined that 
the way to use me was to shoot 
up terrific blasts of air through 
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my windpipe. I tell you it almost 
wrecked me. I did some gagging, 
choking and spluttering and “did 
he have a red face’? I don’t know 
what you would have done but 1 
did the only thing I could think 
of—I braced myself against this 
agonizing pressure and became so 
rigid that I made his voice sound 
like an escaped lion roaring in the 
subway. This fellow gave me “a 
pain in the neck”. 

If my singer is kind to me he 
gets the most out of me. When he 
has the knowledge that when 
useful muscles tense and relax at 
the RIGHT MOMENT that in it- 
self is a basic principle of any 
kind of success. The proper use 
of these two principles, tension 
and relaxation, gives us the third 
principle, which is RHYTHM. 
When my master’s mind OVER- 
ESTIMATES the energy required 
to operate me then his muscles 
become OVERCHARGED and I 
am thrown out of commission. 


A vocal teacher trains this 
man with whom I am closely con- 
nected and he tells. him that 
my BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
reaches its highest perfection in 
FIDELITY TUNING when pres- 
sure and resistance are EQUAL- 
IZED. Pushing, pressing and at- 
tempts at propulsion simnply 
wreck me, that’s why I balk like 
a mule. All great athletes know 
that “GOOD TIMING” brings 
balance and singers could learn 
much from this valuable concept. 

A day came when my master 
took me to the Hospital, he was 
sure something had gone wrong 
with me as I was doing nothing 
but emitting little silly squeaks 
—I sounded like a Easter chick ip 
a ten cent store. Three Doctors 
donned their laryngoscopes and 
looked in at me. The third Doctor 
said: “Yes, gentlemen, vour diag- 
nosis is correct. John Vocal Or- 
gan has been badly abused and 
looks terribly angry. A capillary 
has been ruptured and he will 
not sing for a long time to come.” 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Iv] Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN: 


(FROM GW OF NY) 


All over the country people ask, 
“What are the Guild Auditions 
like in New York?” The real an- 
swer lies in one word, which col- 
ors everything here, “big.” In 
every activity of New York more 
people must be put in less space 
than any considered number in 
any other spot. 

The corridors of Juilliard 
School, the administration of 
which graciously extends its fa- 
cilities to us each year, extend 
from Broadway to Claremont Av- 
enue — one block — which means 
that every time a monitor walks 
down the hall to adjust some de- 
tail, he or she walks a block. 
Judges are scheduled in every 
room which contains a piano, on 
the 4th and 5th floors. At eight 
o’clock the chairman arrives and 
maps out procedures to elevator 
men and porters. At 8:15 the 
monitors arrive. (This year all 
monitors were holders of Masters 
Degrees from Columbia Univer- 
sity in some field of personnel 
administration.) Teachers and 
parents begin bringing audition- 
ees at 8:30. Judges arrive at 8:45. 
Between 9:00 and 9:15 judging 
begins. A hundred people ask at 
once, “Must I play scales? Where 
is my room? Will he ask for the 
Bach first? Is my judge here? 
How do I win one of those cash 
prizes? Shall I give my pupils 
their pins or does the judge do it? 
Where shall I sit? How can I get 
a table put into room 503? Where 
is the ink? Where can I get 
breakfast? What is the judge 
like? Is it going to rain this 
noon?” (These are actual 1948 
questions. ) 

Presently all is in order and 
peace reigns. Soon smiling faces 
come out of rooms. One never 
needs to ask who is going to play 
or who has played. A mere glance 
at faces is sufficient to determine 
the answer. Along with the smiles 
one hears remarks such as: 
“She’s lovely! He makes you feel 
right at home! She has a wonder- 
ful voice. She let me play scales 
first to get used to the piano. He 
heard my whole sonatina.” 
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As the day wears on the certi- 
ficates appear and there is great 
excitement about what the judge 
wrote. From 12:00 to 1:00 the 
judges come and go from lunch. 
(This year special arrangements 
had to be made for them, and the 
dining - room manager at Inter- 
national House, across the street, 
came to the rescue. Why is it no 
one ever believes that a judge can 
get hungry or thirsty or tired?) 

At 1:00 o’clock we have “the 
changing of the guard,” in other 
words, fresh monitors arrive. 
Each certificate has a stub which 
must be torn off, and monitors 
are on watch constantly to be 
sure everything is “signed, sealed 
and delivered” but once in a 
while someone goes out without 
a completed report and it makes 
more work for everybody. The 
monitors bind together each 
group of stubs for each teacher, 
and deftly sorts them by num- 
bers. Between 5:00 and 6:00 o’- 
clock there is the great exodus. 
Monitors and the chairmen stay 
and gather up all the parapher- 
nalia. Someone with a statistical 
mind calculates that the chair- 
man has walked from Dallas to 
Fort Worth and climbed the Em- 
pire State Building. (Elevators 
take too long from floor to floor.) 
In the evening the chairman 
counts and counts and mails and 
mails. About 500 people have 
plaved 3000 compositions, 700 
scales, 1500 cadence chords — all 
in one day. The next day the 
same thing goes on, and the next, 
for days and days. It seems like 
an eternity, but it is only a week. 
In the suburbs and other nearby 
cities, other chapters are carry- 
ing on at Newark, White Plains, 
Glen Cove, Nyack, West Point, 
and in Connecticut towns within 
a hundred-mile radius. So that, 
in the Metropolitan area, the 
number of judging days, if esti- 
mated on the basis of other cities, 
is approximately 80. 

CAREERS BY CHANCE 

Sidney Foster is back in New 
York. a little travel-weary after 
the long tours of his 1947-48 sea- 
son, but generous-hearted, charm- 
ing and as animated as ever. The 
interviewer recalled the throng 
which applauded him so wildly at 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


Lewisohn Stadium, at the Jan- 
uary Carnegie Hall recital (his 
7th annual) and learned that 
since then his playing has taken 
him to the West Coast of Cana- 
da, Salt Lake City, and Texas. 
With an amused twinkle, Mr. 


Foster made interesting conver- 
sation when questioned on ca- 
reers. Then, in great earnestness 
he said he wished the following 
facts could 
known: 


be more generally 





iS. 
SIDNEY FOSTER 


“People who study for careers 
envision something exceedingly 
romantic. They have heard Rach- 
maninoff, Horowitz, Heifitz, and 
they think: Here’s a man who 
travels, gets up when he pleases, 
is famous and loved — has no 
problems, no monotony in his 
job! He has a country home, a 
city home, meets only interesting 
people, sees the world. That’s for 
me! I’ll practice ten years, seven 
or eight hours a day, then all this 
will be mine! 

“However, it doesn’t work out 
that way. It simply isn’t so. Sev- 
eral things happen at the end of 
the ten years. The ambitious one 
may sincerely believe the time is 
come for the debut. He feels 
ready, sincere within himself that 
he has the mastery worthy of a 
career. First of all, he discovers 
he must come to New York. Why, 
he is not sure, but come, he must. 
He finds a place to live and a 
place to practice. He learns who 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


the right people are and he meets 
them. He is eager to be heard by 
the person who will invite him to 
play at some important musical 
occasion. He soon learns that no 
one is invited. He must rent a 
hall just as he would an apart- 
ment, must rent space in the pa- 
pers, must attend to, and have 
others attend to a myriad of de- 
tails. Let us assume he plays in 
Carnegie. For this privilege he 
spends about $1800. If his recital 
is a wonderful success (this is 
measured by the press —if they 
say “the greatest thing since 
Hofman was ten years old,” or 
“here, indeed, is pianism in the 
grand manner’) he thinks he has 
arrived. But no one knows about 
this success except the people in 
New York who attend the recital, 
or who read the press. He must, 
therefore, buy space in many per- 
iodicals that go all over the coun- 
try in order to reprint what the 
critics say. He must have a man- 
ager who tells him about many 
expenses he never dreamed of. 
He is not yet launched. Only re- 
peated successes and astute man- 
agement can bring about the ulti- 
mate goal. 

“This is only one probability. It 
is conceivable he may or may not 
have a career. His notices may 
have been fair (by far the major- 
ity are), or bad. He may have 
played some things well and some 
things badly and his notices may 
be mixed. He may have played 
well and yet not be noticed at all. 
Or, the person, who does not pos- 
sess the thousands of dollars, 
might try for a prize in one of 
the many contests, the most fa- 
mous being the Rachmaninoff 
which gives a paid tour. After all 
the shouting is over he is in the 
same position as the person who 
has played at Carnegie Hall—to 
continue with much intrigue — 
politics are necessary. 


“Every year more than a hun- 
dred capable, well-practiced pian- 
ists (not counting singers, violin- 
ists, cellists, etc.) make debuts. 
Only one in several seasons 
catches the fancy of the public. 
What is it that makes this one 
out of three or four hundred suc- 
ceed? What does it? When two 
are good and one succeeds, people 
say ‘personality’, but what is 
that? I don’t believe such to be 
true. I think the real factor is a 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances or events focused togeth- 
er at the right moment. The thing 
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called ‘personality’ emerges after- 
ward, and stamps the individual 
as an entity — a result of many 
factors, not the prime cause. The 
fortunate one, had he played ten 
days earlier or ten days later 
might never have succeeded. 

“A case in point is Rubenstein. 
He played in New York seven 
times with indifferent reviews. 
He came back, late in life, and 
made a great success. Arrau 
played in New York for three 
years after a long absence; dur- 
ing the first two years he met 
with no success; in the third year 
he was suddenly acclaimed one of 
the greatest of pianists. Why was 
he not successful the year be- 
fore? On the other hand, we can 
all remember fantastic sensations, 
so hailed on first performances, 
who have completely disappeared. 

“To summarize: seeking a Ca- 
reer is playing a game of chance. 
A number on the board—that is 
the artist. Hundreds of such 
numbers competing for recogni- 
tion, most of them very fine — 


hoping the wheel will stop at 
their number. 
“Isn’t this very sad? People 


give up the best years of their 
lives and fail simply because it is 
a matter of chance. Instead, this 
element of chance should be rec- 
ognized at first. These people 
should protect themselves in the 
only way possible; they should 
plan a satisfactory life in case of 
losing. The domestic artist — the 
American — must have a thick- 
crusted exterior —a full set of 
shock absorbers — to protect his 
inside sensitive self (like the tur- 
tle whose shell feels nothing, but 
who lives his real life practically 
out of sight) —that inner self 
which is the artist!” 


(Guild Con’t on Page 22) 
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JOHN W. SCHAUM 
PIANO COURSE 


Leading to the Mastery of the 
Instrument. 


Pre A—for the Earliest Beginner 
A—tThe Red Book-Grade 1 
B—tThe Blue Book-Grade 1% 
C—tThe Purple Book-Grade 2 
D—The Orange Book-Grade 21% 
E—The Violet Book-Grade 3 
F—The Brown Book-Grade 4 
G—The Amber Book-Pre-Virtuoso 
H—The Grey Book-Virtuoso 

(Price each .75) 


Supplementary Books for use with the 
John W. Schaum Piano Course. 


Arpeggios and Pieces in all 
keys- Book 1 

Arpeggios and Pieces in all 
keys-Book 2 

Bach-Schaum-Book 1 

Bach-Schaum-Book 2 

Burgmueller-Schaum-Book 1 

Burgmueller-Schaum-Book 2 

Chopin-Schaum-Book 1 

Chopin-Schaum-Book 2 

*Christmas Album 

Czerny-Schaum-Book 1 

Czerny-Schaum-Book 2 

Duet Album-Book 1 

Duet Album-Book 2 

Hanon-Schaum-Book 1 

Hanon-Schaum-Book 2 

Haydn-Schaum-Book 1 

Haydn-Schaum-Book 2 

Hymn Album 

March Album 

Mozart-Schaum-Book 1 

Mozart-Schaum-Book 2 

*Note Speller-Book 1 

*Note Speller-Book 2 

*Pre-A Ensemble Book 

*Pre-A Solo Book 

Scales and Pieces in all Keys- 
Book | 

Scales and Pieces in all Keys- 
Book 2 

Schumann-Schaum 

*Theory Lessons-Book 1 

*Theory Lessons-Book 2 

Adult Course-Book 1 

Adult Course-Book 2 

Adult Course-Book 3 

(Continue with the E-F-G-H 
Books) 

(Prices—* .60 each, all others 
75) 


Write for complete Teacher Manual 
giving all information when to use the 
various supplementary books in the 
Schaum course. It is free! 


BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23rd St. 


New York, N. Y. 











THE VALUE OF STUDYING 
COMPOSITION 


By Winifred Buck 


Miss Buck is chairman of the 
committee which drew up The 
Guild Composition Syllabus. Wide 
study and teaching experience, 
understanding of people, enter- 
ing pupils, who have won out- 
standing recognition, in all types 
of auditions, equip her to know 
whereof she speaks. GW. 


Telephone call: 

“What value has the Guild 

Composition Syllabus for me? 

I don’t feel that any of my 

pupils are composers, and be- 

sides, I want them to put all 
their time on the pieces for 

their Piano Auditions which I 

do think are very valuable.” 

I, too, consider the Guild Piano 
Auditions of utmost value. But I 
am naturally lazy and like to do 
things the easiest way. 

Do the following criticisms 
sound at all familiar? “Watch out 
for rests.” “Obey marks of ex- 
pression.” “Range of shading, 
rise and fall of melodic line 
weak.” “Try to improve finesse 
in endings.” If you have any 
trouble getting a student to listen 
to his own playing or to observe 
the printed page closely enough, 
ask the student to compose a lit- 
tle composition—any little thing. 
It needn’t be long or interesting 
nor especially original. When the 
student has once written some- 
thing, and has written in all the 


rests, slurs, phrases and expres- 
sion marks, then the individual 
sees these points in other pieces 
and has a very different feeling 
for his or her friend and fellow 
composer, Robert Schumann. If 
the student is a hardened sinner 
let another pupil learn the piece 
and play it for the young com- 
poser. They will be no tolerance 
of inaccuracies. 

All school children are asked to 
write little stories and articles. 
The aim is not to make authors 
of them but to make them under- 
stand and appreciate what au- 
thors have written, and to give 
them a little facility with their 
own language. Music is the lan- 
guage of a music student and he 
needs the appreciation, under- 
standing and facility. He will see 
the phrases, sentences, and para- 
graphs in music and his whole 
playing and enjoyment of it will 
jump ahead. 

There is another point to fos- 
tering written compositions with 
music students. Thousands of chil- 
dren play piano; how many of 
them have written compositions 
that have been approved by com- 
posers of note? If you want to 
make a parent proud, let the 
daughter play her own composi- 
tion, perhaps as an encore at your 
next public recital. Watch fath- 
er’s face and see him nudge the 
perfect stranger beside him and 
say, “That’s my daughter.” You 
can be sure of at least two pupils 
for next season, the daughter and 
some child the stranger has just 


What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 
By Robert W. Gibb 


UNISON SONGS All melodies in the book within range of about 


an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 


THREE-PART SONGS 


For two unchanged voices and Bass. 


Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! Twelve original 
songs about subjects of definite interest to boys. 


Price 50 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue 
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Boston 15, Mass. 


made up his mind to send you. 
Multiply this number by as many 
as you wish. I for one intend to 
multiply it by the entire number 
of my class. 








CHARLES REPPER 


Charles Repper is a prominent 
member of ASCAP, took an im- 
portant part in MTNA prepara- 
tions for the meeting of the Guild 
at the Convention, is a Harvard 
graduate, Phi Beta Kappa, and 
one of the charter members of 
the Guild who is always inter- 
ested in furthering its worth- 
while attainments. His _ piano 
pieces have received a popular 
vote for use in Guild auditions. 





INTERPRETATION 
Maurice David Goldstein 
Juilliard Graduate, M.A. Columbia 
University 
Teacher of Piano 
Author of several articles on 
Piano Pedagogy 

Considerable progress has been 
made by the serious teachers of 
today in the teaching of tech- 
nique and reading. However, they 
are only the means to an end — 
interpretation. Too many teach- 
ers, revelling in the seemingly 
rapid progress of their students, 
are over-looking, to a great de- 
gree, the true aim of all perfor- 
mance. 

Admittedly the teaching of in- 
terpretation is a complex prob- 
lem. Many factors are involved of 
which the student must be thor- 
oughly informed. Some of the 
more salient points affecting in- 
terpretation are discussed below. 

The production of good tone 
and attention to tone variety 
should be stressed from the very 
beginning. This will develop care- 
ful listening, a diseratum at all 
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times. Time and rhythm are very 
often mistaken as being identical. 
Time is simply the time-value or 
duration of each note. Rhythm 
on the other hand, refers to the 
movement or progress felt in the 
music as found in the smallest 
phrase and even in the composi- 
tion as a whole. Accents, shad- 
ing, dynamics and rubato are 
some of the necessary means for 
securing true rhythm. 

Phrasing gives meaning to mu- 
sic in the same way punctuation 
gives meaning to literature. 
Wrong phrasing will corrupt mu- 
sic and distort its meaning just 
as much as wrong punctuation 
causes the reader to misconstrue 
literature. 

(Continued on Page 35) 


FINE ARTS ACTIVITIES 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE 


Nature and man combined ef- 
forts to make The University of 
Tennessee a magnificent setting 
for the study of fine arts—par- 
ticularly in summertime. Nature 
designed the majestic Great 
Smoky Mountains, whose forest- 
covered peaks rise to heights 
above 6,000 feet to the east of 
the University’s Knoxville cam- 
pus. Man-made dams spotted 
throughout the Great Valley of 
East Tennessee have created nu- 
merous “great lakes” to enhance 
the beauty and recreational fea- 
tures of this region. 

Many of the University’s col- 
leges and departments will offer 
summer courses appealing to the 
student of fine arts. These cours- 
es, bolstered by the extra-curri- 
cular activities available on or 
near the Knoxville campus, will 
afford a profitable, enjoyable, in- 
spirational summer to those en- 
rolled in The University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Extra -Curricular Activities 
are: Music Camp, Folk Lore Fes- 
tival, Summer Theatre, Fishing, 
Riding, Boating, Archery, Hik- 
ing, Summer workshop of crafts 
and community recreation at Gat- 
linburg, Art exhibits in the Audi- 
gier Gallery and the Studio Gal- 
lery, Lectures by visiting artists 
and musicians, Concerts by the 
University Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus, Recitals by faculty mem- 
bers and visiting artists, and 
Clinics for Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus. 


Editor’s note: We Texans 
would enjoy this mountain cool- 
ness. 
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BARRON TO COLORADO 
FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Dr. Robert Louis Barron, for 
the past eight years conductor of 
the Amarillo Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, left recently for Colorado 
Springs to spend the summer 


studying composition under a 
scholarship with Dr. Roy Harris 
at Colorado College. 





Dr. Barron holds his Bachelor 
of Music Degree from the College 
of the Pacific and his Master of 
Music Education degree from 
Mills College. On the eve of his 
departure the Musical Arts Con- 
servatory, where he has been 
head of the violin department for 
the past two years, conferred up- 
on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music. 


A spokesman for the Conserva- 


tory stated that it was “in recog- 
nition of his energetic and 
meritorious achievements launch- 
ed with the Amarillo Junior 
Symphony Orchestra _ contests 
for soloists to appear with the 
orchestra.” 

This plan has been sought by 
many of the country’s leading 
symphony orchestras and is be- 
ing used with increasing popu- 
larity. 

“Through Dr. Barron’s efforts 
more than 25 young soloists have 
had the opportuniy to play with 
the orchestra in Amarillo. This 
opportunity is of the utmost 
value to young musicians as a 
part of their musical training in 
preparation for expanding ca- 
reers, and under no other circum- 
stances could the opportunity 
have been available to them 

Dr. Barron was one of the 
founders of the recently organ- 
ized American Symphony Orches- 
tra League and he has been an 
officer in this organization since 
its beginning. 

In leaving Amarillo to take up 
another position in the fall, Dr. 
Barron carries the best wishes of 
many friends he has made here. 


OSCAR J. FOX 
Mr. Fox left for the east to 
visit with his publishers, and 
relatives. He will be away until 
late summer, at which time he 
will return to concertize through- 
out the southwest. Entire Fox 





programs are given, with the 
composer at the piano, and out- 
standing soloists singing the 


many fine songs of this distin- 
guished composer. 





116 W. Lee 





SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


, BY MAIL 


Brownwood, Texas 
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FREE _ Enroll- 
ment. Unexcelled 
Service, Largest 


in the West. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Berton Coffin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice of University of 
Colorado writes a word of greet- 
ings to Texas friends to be ex- 
pressed through SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN. 

Florence Lamont Hinman, Uni- 
versity of Denver, writes: “We 
are placing a _ subscription to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
in the Library.” 


Leonard H. Haugh, Director of 
University Bands, University of 
Oklahoma, scheduled a Clinic for 
Drum Majors July 12-23rd. Glenn 
C. Bainum, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was the Clinician. 


The Editor recently received a 
cordial letter from Professor 
Walter Allen Stults, Northwest- 
ern University, also Secretary of 
the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 


Clemmon Mary Brown, Balti- 
more, Maryland, writes: “I like 
your Magazine very much.” 


Rhoda M. Sharp, teacher of 
Voice in North Oklahoma Junior 
College, writes: “I will send you 
a subscription to SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN on my return 
from my summer vacation.” 

Raymond Elliott, Professor of 
Voice, Texas A & I, Kingsville, 
has sent the Magazine a most ex- 
cellent Article on the Acappella 
Choir for an early issue to come. 

Frederick Davis, Conductor of 
the Salt Lake Philharmonic 
Choir, has just presented Verdi’s 
REQUIEM to the music lovers of 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Davis is a 
very interested subscriber to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 

Alma M. Wright, Pianist- 
teacher of Greenbrier College, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia, has 
written: “We here in this college 
have enjoyed reading SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. I will be 
in Maine during my vacation, so 
I am subscribing for the Maga- 
zine, personally.” Miss Wright is 
a very fine pianist. 

Leo Podolsky, Vice - president, 
Sherwood School of Music, Chi- 
cago, brought a subscription 
check for the Magazine to us re- 
cently from Miss Florence Smith, 
Michigan City, Indiana. 

Mrs. Robert Collier, a recent 
graduate of the University of Ar- 
kansas, was an attendant upon 
the TMTA Convention in San An- 
tonio June 10-12. 

Professor Bruce Benward, 
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Head of Theory in the School of 
Music, University of Arkansas, is 
a new subscriber to SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. He is 
contributing a stimulating article 
on teaching theory, which will 
help many a theory teacher 
among the readers. 


Dean Kenneth R. Osborne, 
School of Music, University of 
Arkansas, has announced that a 
Fine Arts Building to cost in ex- 
cess of one million dollars is to 
be erected on the campus of this 
worthy University during the 
next two years. 

Dr. LeRoy Campbell, Warren, 
Pa., has just completed several 
weeks of intensive work as an ad- 
judicator for the National Guild 
of Pianists. On July 9th he is 
sailing for Europe as the Con- 
ductor of a Party of Touring Mu- 
sicians. He commends SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. 


Chester Park, Band Director of 
Howard Payne College during the 
past two years, is working on the 
Master of Music Degree in North 
Texas State College, Denton. 


Dorothy McIntosh, Organist 
for Coggin Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brownwood, Texas, is 
studying toward the Master of 
Music Degree in Hardin-Simmons 
University during the summer. 


Dr. Lota Spell, Music Historian 
for Texas, has promised a new 
article of this nature for South- 
western Musician at an early 
date. 

Bess McLennan Hughes, one of 
the prominent Voice Teachers of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma writes: “Thanks 
for a sample copy of SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. Each 
copy that I’ve seen is an improve- 
ment. Put me down for a two- 
year subscription.” 

Mrs. C. J. Giroir, President of 
the Arkansas Music Teachers As- 
sociation, writes: “I am very im- 
pressed with SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. It is very outstand- 
ing and I congratulate you. En- 
closed is check for a_subscrip- 
tion.” 

Ida Gardner, Music Teacher, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, sends this mes- 
sage: “You are giving your read- 
ers a very fine magazine. It is 
evidence that in Texas something 
can be produced besides. cattle 
and oil.” She also sent a check 
for a subscription. 

Rosamond Nyman Lemon, To- 


peka, Kansas, writes for a sub- 
scription and promises an article, 
later, entitled “The Adolescent 
Voice.” 


Mary Edith Lloyd, a recent 
graduate from Baylor University 
under Professor Robert Mark- 
ham, has been employed for the 
summer as accompanist and as- 
sistant teacher of piano in How- 
ard Payne College. 


Professor Frederick Thiebaud 
of Howard Payne College and the 
new president of the Brownwood 
District Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and his wife attended the 
recent TMTA Convention in San 
Antonio. 

Gabriel Fransee, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music of Howard Payne 
College, is studying voice with 
Chase Baromeo, Professor of 
Voice, University of Texas, dur- 
ing the summer. 

Mrs. Ernest Robertson and son 
Andy, Judge William A. Harlan, 
and A. 8. Harlan of Bishop, Tex- 
as, visited in the home of the 
editor recently. Relatives are al- 
ways wanted in this household. 

Dr. Roxy Grove is spending 
August at her summer camp in 
Colorado. This is a luxury Dr. 
Grove indulges in each summer. 
No wonder she becomes better as 
a teacher each season. 

Dr. E. W. Doty is one of the 
finest presidents TMTA has ever 
had. Under his administration 
the membership has grown very 
much. It should reach the number 
of twelve hundred during the 
coming year with the good inter- 
est now existing. 

The Editor spent an enjoyable 
day June 25 visiting in Abilene as 
a guest of the John Finley Wil- 
liamson Choir Clinic in session at 
Hardin-Simmons University. 
Dean Edwin Young has led in 
developing an outstanding School 
of Music in this institution. He 
has a staff of fifteen artist 
teachers, Euell Porter having 
been the most recent acquisition. 

Leonard Burford of Abilene 
Christian College availed himself 
of the opportunity of being a stu- 
dent under Dr. Williamson. His 
own Choir at Abilene Christian 
College will be the beneficiary of 
this week of serious study. 

The Lions Club of Amarillo is 
sending the Acappella Choir of 
the Amarillo High School, direct- 
ed by Mrs. Julia Dean Evans, to 
New York during July as guests 
of the Lions Convention. This is 
an enviable opportunity but one 
justly deserved. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 
PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 


Since its organization in Octo- 
ber, 1941, the Salt Lake Philhar- 
monic Choir, through the consis- 
tent excellence of its  perfor- 
mances, has already gained an 
enviable reputation, and is fast 
becoming known as one of the na- 
tion’s most outstanding choral 
ensembles. 

Tonal beauty, delicate nuances, 
ethereal pianissimos, exciting cli- 
maxes, impeccable technique, sen- 
sitive responsiveness, disting- 
iushed diction and dignity of ap- 
pearance characterize the perfor- 
mances of this highly trained 
body which seems to sing like one 
instrument played upon by its 
conductor. 

Among the noted singers of in- 
ternational reputation who have 
appeared as soloists with the 
choir are: Dorothy Maynor, sen- 
sational concert soprano; Eileen 
Law, Canada’s foremost contral- 
to; and Ezio Pinza, celebrated 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. These great artists 
have been very lavish in their 
praise of the choir. 

In January 1947, the Philhar- 
monic Choir was chosen to sing 
the chorales for the Black Hills 
Passion Play which ran for ten 
nights at Kingsbury Hall, and on 
April 18, 1948, it was selected to 
represent the state of Utah in a 
national broadcast over the Mu- 
tual network, sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Setting for itself the highest 
possible standard, the Salt Lake 
Philharmonic Choir has for its 
object the fostering of apprecia- 
tion for the noble masterpieces in 
the choral literature; the mu- 
tual development of its member- 
ship; the spiritual elevation of 
those before whom it shall per- 


form; the enrichment of the cul- 
tural life of the community; the 
establishment of good will among 
all races and creeds, inasmuch as 
all true art is a universal posses- 
sion; and, through the lofty stan- 
dards of its achievements, re- 
flect honor and glory upon the 
city and state. 

In addition to many miscellan- 
eous performances, during this 
year the Choir has also presented 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, and 
Verdi’s Requiem. 





DR. IRL ALLISON, PIANIST 
PLAYS AT HOWARD 
PAYNE COLLEGE 


An interested and sizeable aud- 
ience heard the All-Chopin Recit- 
al played by Dr. Irl Allison in 
Mims Auditorium, Sunday After- 
noon June 27. The program com- 
prised the following: Prelude in 
C Major; Ballade in G Minor; 
Fantasie—Impromtu in C Sharp 
Minor; Berceuse; and the First 
Chopin Concerto (in E Minor). In 
the latter Dr. Allison was assist- 
ed by Edwin Deveny of Austin 
at the second piano. Dr. Allison 
was recalled for three encores at 
the close of the program as given. 
Mr. Deveny was a dynamic help- 
er. 
It is something to be a success- 
ful teacher of Piano. In this field, 
Irl Allison excelled for fifteen 
years. It is regarded as a mark 
of genius for a music teacher to 
succeed also in business. The 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
is a product of Dr. Allison’s busi- 
ness and administrative ability. 
There is no comparable agency 
in the world as Grace White has 
described elsewhere in this issue. 
The most amazing characteristic 
of this unusual individual is that 
he also succeeds as a concert 
pianist. His’ hearers in Brown- 
wood were captivated with his 
playing. 


MUSIC CLUB 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Announcement that a_ third 
$500. scholarship has been grant- 
ed from the Anne M. Gannett 
Fund, a special fund for musical- 
ly talented veterans. maintained 
by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, is made by Mrs. 
Royden J. Keith of Chicago, the 
National President. 

The recipient is Sherodd R. Al- 
britton of Fort Green, Florida, a 
young composer, who on May 31 
graduated cum laude from Fur- 
man University, Greenville, South 
Carolina, where he had majored 
in composition. He plans to apply 
the scholarship to graduate work 
at Yale. 

The Anne M. Gannett Fund is 
named for the immediate past 
president of the Federation and 
maintained as a part of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Music, a specialized agency of the 
Federation devoted to carrying 
forward projects not provided for 
in the regular dues. Mr. Albritton 
is the first composer to have re- 
ceived a scholarship from this 
source. 

Mr. Albritton entered the army 
as a private, went overseas with 
the 106th Infantry Division and 
was wounded in the Battle of the 
Bulge. Before the war he majored 
in piano at Furman University, 
but upon his return in 1946 trans- 
ferred to composition. He has 
been a portege of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs since 
1939 when he attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. John Bateman of 
Greenville, then the South Atlan- 
tic District President, through 
his appearance on a State Com- 
posers program at a Florida 
Federation Convention. She was 
responsible for his attending Fur- 
man. 
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BERKSHIRE SCHOLARSHIP 


A Utah girl, in her early twen- 
ties, formerly a member of the 
famous Tabernacle Choir, is an- 
nounced today by Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith of Chicago, President of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, as winner of a Federation 
sponsored scholarship in the 
Opera Department at the Berk- 
shire Music Center for the sum- 
mer of 1948. She is LuCretia 
Ferre, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Ferre of 1696 E. 33rd 
Street, South, Salt Lake City. 


The scholarship won by Miss 
Ferre is one of three covering 
1948 tuition at the Berkshire 
Music Center donated by the 
Newport, Rhode Island Music 
Club to the National Federation. 
One of these, a scholarship for 
strings, was open to Rhode Island 
competitors. This was won by 
Robert Allen, 21, of Providence, 
cellist, a student at Brown Uni- 
versity and currently a pupil of 
Jean Bedetti, first cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

A second scholarship, open as 
to classification, but confined to 
Newport contestants, went to 
Martha Butler, 18 year old con- 
tralto, daughter of Capt. Thomas 


J. Butler of the U. S. Maritime 
Service, and Mrs. Butler. Miss 


Butler is a graduate ot Rogers 
High School in Newport, and has 
studied one year at the College of 
the Pacific in Stockton, Califor- 
nia. She is a pupil of Mrs. Helen 
Albee of Newport. 


The scholarship won by Miss 
Ferre was for Opera Voice only, 
and was open to competitors from 
the Western Region, comprising 
the States of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. Com- 
petitors were heard by Frank St. 
Leger, assistant to the General 
Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She is current- 
ly studying with Solon Alberti in 
New York and has been soloist in 
five New York performances of 
leading oratorios, among them 
“Elijah”, “The Creation” and 
“The Messiah’. 

The presentation of the Berk- 
shire Music Center scholarship, 
which include living expenses as 
well as tuition, was a project in- 
itiated by Mrs. Irma Giegel, Pres- 
ident of the Newport Music Club, 
who has recently been named vice 
president of the Rhode Island 
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Philharmonic Orchestra. They 
were financed by an auction sale 
of possessions donated by cele- 
brities. 





PRISCELLA MORNEAULT 
FACES THE ISSUE 


Priscella Morneault, the attrac- 
tive and capable chairman of the 
National Guild in far-away Port- 
land, Maine, stood still while the 
little waves of the Atlantic al- 
most touched her feet. We were 
not far from the famous Portland 
light, the oldest lighthouse in the 
United States. Here, if anywhere, 
one should be able to discuss fun- 
damental issues in education. 
Miss Morneault was telling of the 
difficulties all music teachers 
face in obtaining any time out of 
the public school day for musical 
activity. 

“It is always the private music 
teacher who gives in to the 
exhaustive curriculum of the 
schools. Why shouldn’t the aca- 
demic mentors take a turn once 
in a while and be cooperative 
with us? Especially so, since 
most music pupils are good stu- 
dents in the other fields. I have 
called all the principals of schools 
in Portland which my pupils at- 
tend, and have given them the 
names of my pupils and asked 
them the wisdom of dismissing 
them for the annual Guild Audi- 
tions. Almost instantly in every 
case came the answer, ‘Why, 
those are good students — their 
work is above average’, but the 
State law says that no pupil can 
be excused for any purpose what- 
ever. 

“The Superintendent of Schools 
is interested in music and would 
like to favor the Guild Auditions 
but could do nothing because of 
that law. Therefore the pupils 
simply had to be marked absent. 
Here is another instance of the 
necessity of parent co-operation 
to the point of interesting them- 
selves in local school. problems, 
making laws just to all, and vot- 
ing intelligently.” 
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TEXAS BANDMASTERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION CO-SPONSORS 
NEW MUSIC - MARCHING 


BAND CLINIC 

In the firm belief that the 
Marching Band is here to stay, 
the Texas Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion, together with the Southern 
Music Company, the San Antonio 
Music Company, and the Sol 
Frank Uniform Company, is 
sponsoring what is believed to be 
the first New Music—Marching 
Band Clinic ever held in the Unit- 
ed States. In the tradition that 
the Bandmasters of Texas have 
always been a progressive spirit 
in Texas Music, and with the 
opinion that new band music and 
the marching band are primarily 
of interest to band directors the 
clinic has been promoted. 

Paul Yoder, nationally known 
composer and director, has been 
secured to direct the New Music 
Clinic band, which breaking away 
from the traditional student band, 
will be composed of any band. di- 
rectors who care to participate. A 
complete instrumentation will be 
maintained and any directors de- 
sirous of reading the new music 
should write directly to Pat Ar- 
sers, Clinic Chairman, 265 E. 
Edgewood Place, San Antonio. 

Larry Johnston, author of Pa- 
rade Technique, will conduct and 
drill the marching band, which 
will be composed of 100 student 
musicians from the San Antonio 
schools. All boys will comprise 
the marching unit, and a spectac- 
ular show will be given on Friday, 
September 3. 

Other nationally known com- 
posers and directors will assist in 
the clinic, and movies of famous 
marching bands, together with a 
movie demonstrating all of the 
required maneuvers by one of the 
Texas High School Bands will be 
shown. 

The clinic is scheduled for 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
September 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, with 
an open forum for discussion of 
common problems on Saturday 
morning. Band directors whether 
a member of the Texas Band- 
masters’ Association or not are 
invited, and asked to participate. 

A program of the entire three 
days, together with suggested 
hotels, tourist courts, and a flat 
fee for three luncheons, a dinner 
and a Bar-B-Cue will be included 
in the information to be sent out 
to all band directors in August. 

Entertainment will include a 
Bar-B-Cue, use of the new Alamo 
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Heights Olympic Swimming Pool, 
and arrangements are being made 
for a floor show at the dinner. 

All sessions will be conducted 
in the auditorium of the Alamo 
Heights Junior School, and the 
marching demonstration will be 
at the Alamo Heights Stadium. 

For further information con- 
tact should be made with Ken- 
neth Vaughn, Secretary of the 
Texas Bandmasters’ Association, 
514 Merritt Street, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


CINCINNATI OPERA 
OPENED JUNE 27 


Richard Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” with Rise Stevens, 
Irene Jessner, Emanuel List, and 
an augmented orchestra conduct- 
ed by Max Rudolf, was presented 
June 27 and 29 to open the season 
of Cincinnati Summer Opera in 
the pavilion of the Zoological 
Gardens. The first week’s sche- 
dule also held “Faust,” “Madame 
Butterfly” with Hizi Koyke, and 
“Tl Trovatore.” On July 4 and 6 
Ezio Pinza appeared in “Boris 
Godunoff,” with Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Nocola Moscona, under 
the direction of Fausto Cleva. On 
July 11 and 13 there was a double 
bill of “Salome,” with Astrid 
Varnuay, Frederick Jagel, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, George Czaplicki 
and Nicola Moscona, and “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” Performances 
are given nightly except Monday 
through August 7. 
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JOINT CONVENTION 
KANSAS AND MISSOURI 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
KANSAS CITY, JUNE 16-17 


All music teachers who attend- 
ed the National Convention in St. 
Louis during February of 1947 
recall the fineness of this conven- 
tion, due in large part to the cor- 
diality and fine planning on the 
part of the musicians of that 
city. At the recent convention in 
Kansas City, Kansans and Mis- 
sourians combined their efforts 
in making their states convention 
equally outstanding. Outstanding 
artists and speakers included the 
following: Harold Berkley, Violin 
Master Class: George Bornoff, 
Violin Class Methods; Coenraad 
V. Bos, Accompanist and Coach; 
Carl Friedberg, Pianist; Mack 
Harrell, Baritone; Mary Heim, 
Class Piano Demonstration; and 
outstanding teachers and educat- 
ors from Kansas and Missouri. 
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DR. JOHN FINLEY 
WILLIAMSON AT HARDIN- 
SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 


An outstanding contribution to 
choral music in Texas has been 
made during the summer by the 
clinic for directors and singers 
held by Dr. John Finley William- 
son at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, June 21-26 inclusive. Euell 
Porter, the impressario for the 
clinic, enlisted some seventy-five 
persons from which Dr. William- 
son effected a well-balanced sing- 
ing organization presented in a 
public performance on Friday 
evening, June 25. Representatives 
were in attendance from Texas, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


Dr. Williamson is one of the 
world’s authoritative musicians 
for the choral field. His choir 
college at Princeton University 
has no counterpart in the world 
on a comparable basis. It is the 
opinion of the writer that no 
American musician has exercised 
as forceful influence on as many 
choral directors and choir singers 
as has Dr. Williamson. Wherever 
one of his graduates is located 
as chorister, it means that the 
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community will become a medium 
for standardized choral singing. 
Dr. Williamson has perfected a 
technique that is individual and 
Williamsonian, but purged of dis- 
tracting mannerisms. He induces 
people to sing correctly, beauti- 
fully, and spiritually by sensitive- 
ly coordinating the faculties of 
imagination, emotion, hearing 
and feeling into an energized 
tonal entity, which he describes 
as “an illusion created by the 
singer but a reality when exper- 
ienced by the hearer.” 

Dr. Williamson is a fastidious 
and tireless worker. Most direc- 
tors regard it as hard work to 
hold an hour of rehearsal. Dr. 
Williamson seemed not too fa- 
tigued after two _ consecutive 
three-hour rehearsal periods. He 
is a great Christian layman and 
teacher. His work not only makes 
musicians but good character in 
musicians. This country needs 
more strong leaders of this type. 


Euell Porter has done West 
Texas a valuable service. Dr. 
Williamson went from Abilene to 
San Marcos where he held a sim- 
ilar clinic under the direction of 
Ira Bowles at Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, the latter 
being an alumnus of the William- 
son Choir College at Princeton, 
New Jersey. 





MRS. C. J. GIROIR 


818 W. 14th St. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Mrs. C. J. Giroir, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, President of the Ar- 
kansas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, who announces the 1948 
Convention for November 10-12 
inclusive at the Lafayette Hotel, 
Little Rock. 


McLean 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The next few weeks were a real 
vacation to me. I had nothing to 
do but lie still. My nerves and 
muscles had a complete rest and 
no one knew better than myself 
how greatly I had been hurt. 

With care and attention this 
fine Physician, who really proved 
a great friend to me, caused me 
to gain my former strength and 
tonicity. I was so pleased with 
the feeling of springy elasticity 
in my muscles that my Adams 
Apple started chinning itself up 
and down my throat with sheer, 
exuberant happiness. 

This man with whom I am 
closely connected finally came to 
his senses, even though he almost 
wrecked me. He now abides by 
the law of nature as we now 
know the immutable principles of 
cause and effect. I am happy to 
state I am now maturing into a 
great BROADCASTING STA- 
TION. No more high TENSION 
or silly AIR BLASTS for me. I 
am now a disciple of “GOOD 
TIMING” and if I might define 
this term it means “THE RIGHT 
THOUGHT AT THE MOMENT 
OF ACTION”. 

You have been listening to 
“John Vocal Organ” on station 
T. H. R. O. A. T. who is now 
signing off. Good night. 
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EASTERN REGION NATS 
HOLDS MEETING IN N.Y. 


The energetic Governor of the 
Eastern Region of NATS, Romley 
Fels, reports that the member- 
ship turned in a good attendance 
record for the meeting on June 
17. Many messages of congratu- 
lations were received from the 
Governors or Representatives of 
the other Regions. Leon Carson 
and Bernard Taylor were report- 
ed to be in their best fettle, which 
practically insures a_ successful 
meeting anytime and at any 
place. Let it be hoped that the 
other Regions will succeed equal- 
ly well. 
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Wandering around Texas you get 
used to seeing a town or mountain 
“just up the road a ways” and then 
driving miles and miles before you get 
there. 


There are towns in Texas named 
Carbon, Clay, Earth, Mud, Gold, Mer- 
cury, Mineral, Nickel, Ore City, 
Radium, and Gasoline. 
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DEVELOPING THE IMAGINATION 
OF CHILDREN 


BY EVERETT STEVENS 


Reprinted by Permission of J. Fischer & Bro. 


Everett Stevens has made an im- 
portant place for himself in the 
musical life of the nation’s capi- 
tol, where he has a large piano 
class. In addition to his training 
at. the Peabody in Baltimore, he 
has studied at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School in New York. He is a 
teacher with real ideas and pos- 
sessed of an infectious enthusi- 
asm; his compositions for young 
players have something to say 
in a fresh and distinctive manner. 
No one knows more about the need 
for imaginative teaching, and we 
recommend his article to our 
readers. 


N NEARLY all children there 

is that intangible trait we cali 
imagination. It is a part of so 
large a percentage of young 
pupils that it is rare indeed NOT 
to find it. The important task of 
the teacher, therefore, is to nur- 
ture, forward, and in every pos- 
sible way ripen the gift. It is an 
unfortunate truth that without 
encouragement and proper devel- 
opment this natural talent for 
mental imagery will almost al- 
ways die out as the child 
matures. 

With the wealth of good teach- 
ing material having imaginative 
titles and colorful, attractive 
cover pages being used today, it 
is a poor teacher who does not 
make each child aware of a cer- 
tain exciting quality that can 
and must be projected to the 
listener. If the piece being stud- 


ied is of a quite, pastoral type 
and the title suggests a specific 
sort of fanciful picture, that 
must be clearly understood by 
the pupil and the quality of tone, 
correct touch and tempo be de- 
manded in order to correctly put 
across the idea. The same applies 
to every conceivable kind of pro- 
grammatic composition. The 
importance of Program Music 
and its vital need should not be 
minimized, most particularly in 
the early grades. 

The instruction of musical 
form, no matter how simple the 
form (and what is easier to ex- 
plain than the commonly used 
ABA form?), the use of the 
simpler Sonatinas, and the teach- 
er’s analysis of them for the 
pupils, is a good plan to follow as 
soon as the student’s progress 
warrants it. Tone color, starting 
with loud and soft, and the devel- 
opment of an ear for all the 
subtler nuances of shading 
should begin at the first lessons. 
The possession of such knowledge 
makes the ability to project the 
larger idea—the composition, its 
form and story — so much the 
easier. The use of the pedals 
(particularly the damper pedal) 
should be made at the earliest 
possible time during the course 
of instruction. The pupil soon be- 
comes conscious of harmonic 
masses and effects. There are 
numerous simple pieces for use 


during the first year of study 
that illustrate the use of synco- 
pated pedalling in a manner so 
simple, and yet practically infal- 
lible, that every student catches 
immediately the knack of using 
the damper pedal. 


Finally I recommend a weekly 
class in experimental composition 
for young pupils. Allow them to 
suggest their own titles, use any 
form they may know (which will 
probably be imitative of some 
piece they are learning at the 
time), and let them experiment 
with notation. If, when they 
play their compositions at the 
class, there are mistakes in nota- 
tion, correct them and show 
them the proper way it should 
be written. For teachers who 
have not tried such a class be- 
fore, there will be many pleasant 
surprises. Their youngsters will 
“pop up” with some amazingly 
original ideas. Encourage them, 
and stimulate them with every 
possible means. It may well be 
that from such a_ seemingly 
simple initiation will sprout the 
genius in composition of tomor- 
row. 


Out of these beginnings the 
child’s thinking processes are 
started on the road to a finer 
imaginative development at an 
age when it is possible and most 
probable for something fine to 
come of it. 





BERNHARDT TIEDE 


Dallas, Texas — Dr. Paul van 
Katwijk, Dean of the School of 
Music at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity has announced the ap- 
pointment of Bernhardt Tiede to 
the school’s faculty as Instructor 
of voice and Director of the Uni- 
versity Chorus. 

Tiede’s appointment is effec- 
tive in September. He will take 
the place left vacant by the re- 
signation of Joseph A. Lupkie- 
wicz, who has accepted a position 
on the faculty of the University 
of Florida. 

Tiede comes to SMU from Our 
Lady of the Lake College in San 
Antonio, where he has_ been 
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choral director and voice instruc- 
tor since September, 1946. 

A student at both the East- 
man School of Music and the 
Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, Tiede holds the Bachelor 
of Music degree with a major in 
voice-performer. He attended the 
Eastman School on a four-year 
scholarship, and from 1937-1940 
he was a fellowship student at 
the Juilliard Graduate School. 

He served in the U. S. Army 
from 1941 to 1946, and was dis- 
charged with the rank of Cap- 
tain. After V-J Day he taught 
voice in the Educational Center 
at Marseilles and also directed 
a chorus there. Before returning 


to the United States he took a 
three-month refresher course at 
the Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama in London. 





DR. LENA MILAM 


A woman who has had honors 
heaped upon her will again be ac- 
claimed when the Beaumont 
Lions club proclaims “Lena Mil- 
am Day” and dedicates its lunch- 
eon club program to the local 
musician. 

Lena Milam, longtime supervi- 
sor of music in the city schools 
and leader in local, state and na- 
tional music circles, will not be 
a “guest” of the club. She herself 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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WHAT SHOULD WE STRIVE FOR 
IN CHURCH MUSIC? 


EVERETT JAY HILTY 


Assistant Professor of Organ, University of Colorado, Boulder 


T SEEMS tragic that church 
music, which once was supreme 


in the art and the source of in- 
spiration for great composers, 
has degenerated to the extent 
that many congregations accept 
all kinds of third and fourth rate 
sacred music, inadequately pre- 
pared, as their contribution to 
the worship of God. 

There is a profound ignorance 
both among laymen and church 
music directors as to the pur- 
pose of the ministry of music in 
the church. Indeed, there seems 
to be even an ignorance as to the 
purpose of the church services 
itself, due perhaps to the inci- 
dental meaning of religion in a 
secular society and the fact that 
even few church-goers have 
given much real thought to the 
reason behind their church loyal- 
ty. Too many directors of church 
music are in their position mere- 
ly as a side line to help fill out 
an inadequate salary. This is per- 
fectly natural, but such a person 
is being dishonest and even sac- 
religious if he fails to realize the 
nature of his high duty in lead- 
ing people in worship. He should 
make a genuine effort to under- 
stand the field of sacred music, 
and worship music in particular. 


If the prime purpose of the 
Sundav morning service is Wor- 
ship, then the particinants. choir, 
congregation and ministers, 
shonld plan and anrrosch the 
service with this ideal in mind. 
The choir director should be 
satisfied only with the finest 
religious literature. and the con- 
grevation should not listen to the 
anthem as entertainment to be 
enjoyed. but rather as a means 
of worshiving on a higher level 
—the members should attemnvt 
to form emvathy with the music. 
and the choir and congregation 
together emnptv themselves in 
worship through the music. 

There should be no room for 
the cheap and tawdry in religious 
music, but unfortunatelv there 
is plenty of just that. Let us 
strive to eliminate both un- 
worthy music and bad perform- 
ance. The choir director must 
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realize that one cannot educate 
a congregation, but that with 
careful planning of hymns, an- 
thems, and the service, the music 
may be brought to a really high 
religious level. 


Repeat good hymns and an- 


thems until they become familiar 
to the congregation and gradual- 
ly discard the cheaper and the 
more unworthy music. It will 
take at least five years to trans- 
form the average church-music 
diet; but once the congregation 
becomes accustomed to genuine 
religious music, there will seldom 
be any desire to return to the 
commonplace. 


For those interested in becom- 
ing acquainted with some of the 
problems and solutions for im- 
proving church music may I sug- 
gest the following: (1) IN 
EVERY CORNER SING, Joseph 
W. Clokey, Morehouse- Gorham: 
(2) PROTESTANT CHURCH 
MUSIC IN AMERICA, Archibald 
T. Davison, G. Shirmer, Inc.; (3) 
THE PUBLIC WORSHIP OF 
GOD, Henry Sloan Coffin, West- 
minister Press; and (4) 
CHURCH MUSIC IN HISTORY 
AND PRACTICE, Winfred 
Douglas, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The above should be in the libra- 
ry of every church musician al- 
though as a reviewer once said: 
“One could wish that every or- 


ganist and choir master might 
be required to give serious study 
to such books as one of the re- 
quired qualifications for the of- 
fice of Music Director.” 

Also the music director is 
urged to write to the headquar- 
ters of the particular denomina- 
tion which he or she may be serv- 
ing for information on how to 
secure the report of the music 
committee of the national con- 
vention. Many of these reports 
are definitely helpful, and bear 
the stamp of approval of the par- 
ticular denomination. 


STERNBERG-VEISSI 
CONCERT TEAM 


When Daniel Sternberg met 
Jascha Veissi in New York re- 
cently, a new team was born out 
of a pleasant evening’s music 
making. This collaboration will 
be of special interest to readers 
because Sternberg and Veissi 
have decided to extend their acti- 
vities by giving a series of sonata 
performances for viola and piano 
in the Southwest during the sec- 
ond half of January and the first 
half of February 1949. 

Veissi, a true master of the 
viola, and Sternberg, brilliant 
pianist, have made names for 
themselves as virtuosi as well as 
chamber music players, having 
appeared in numerous concerts 
in this country and abroad. It 
was, therefore, not surprising 
that when they began to play 
together, they should discover 
an unusual understanding of 
each other’s musicianship, mak- 
ing for brilliant and sympathetic 
teamwork. 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


In special recognition of Darius 
Milhaud, guest composer at the 
Berkshire Music Center this sum- 
mer, the Berkshire Festival pro- 
gram of Sunday, August 1, in- 
cluded a performance by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra of his 
Svmphony No. 2. The composer 
himself conducted, according to 
Serge Koussevitsky, music dir- 
ector of the orchestra and direct- 
or of the school. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING JULY 


ACCORDION 
Blue Room—Rodgers-Carreno _ > 5 
It Had To Be You—Jones-Carreno __ $0 
Oh, Lady Be Good—Gershwin-Carreno _....._ .50 
Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Sedlon _..........__ .60 
BAND 
Carnival Day in New Orleans— 

I catenins . 3.50 5.00 6.50 
Doxology—Leidzen | Pree _. 5.00 17.50 
La Boheme Selection—Stebbing 4.50 7.50 
Madame Butterfly—Stebbing ____. 4.50 7.50 
Manon Lescaut Fantasy—Stebbing 4.50 7.50 
Pines of the Appian Way— 

D’Elia-Leidzen __ 5.00 7.00 
Summer Day Suite—Prokofieff ___ 5.00 7.50 
Tesca Fantasy—Stebbing 4.50 17.50 

BASSOON & PIANO 
Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Fitelberg _.....__ .75 
BOOKS 
Building a Show Band—Wettlaufer (Text). 1.50 
My Music Drawing Book—Binkley__..____ 60 
My Music Spelling Book—Binkley____. — 
My Music Writing Book—Binkley......._----_----—s-_-.60 


BRASS QUARTET 
Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 
Si, Mi Chiamano Mimi (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 


Un Bel Di (Madame Butterfly )—Leidzen . 1.50_.. 
Vissi D’Arte (Tosca)—Leidzen — 1.50 
CELLO (Unaccompanied) _ 
Sonata—Fitelberg —__ eS 
CELLO & PIANO | 
Passacaglia—Freed _— . 1.50 
CELLO DUET & PIANO 
Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme) 1.00 
Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca) 1.00 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Capriccio for flute, oboe, clarinet, bass clarinet, 


trombone or bassoon... Se. 1.00 Pts. 2.50 
CLARINET & PIANO 

Autumn Song—Tchaikovsky-Bellison - -75 
Chanson Triste—Kalinnikov-Bellison 50 
Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Fitelberg - ~ 
Serenade (Stars Ballet)—Simon-Bellison . 60 
Sonatina—Szalowski — = 2.00 
Song of the Lark—Tchaikovsky- Bellison .60 


CLARINET DUET & PIANO 
Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Stebbing 1.00 
Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca)— 


EA LIEN EL LN ET 1.00 
CLARINET TRIO 
Legend & Jollity—Piket - , 1.00 
CLARINET QUARTET 
Reflection & Caprice—Piket 1.00 


Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 
Si, Mi Chiamano Mimi (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 


Un Bel Di (Madame Butterfly)—Leidzen 1.50 
Vissi D’Arte (Tosca)—Leidzen __ 1.50 
CORNET & PIANO. 
Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)— 
Stebbing ; siniaisiaia 
Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore '(Tosea)— 
Stebbing camera f 
FLUTE DUET 
Four Old Dances—Freundlich - . 
(Old English Dance, Sarabande-Cor bett, 
Minuet-Purcell, Gigue- -Valentino) 
Musetta’s Waltz Song (La a 
Stebbing cm ey 
Two Pieces —Freundlich _. .60 
(Bourree-Babell, An Endless Round- 
Freundlich) 
Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca)— 
Stebbing > Se 


GUITAR (Hawaiian) 
Active Hawaiian Guitarist—Greathouse-Bk. 2. .75 
Belwin Hawaiian Guitar Course— 
Greathouse-Bk. 4 _____ aceee aaa 
GUITAR (Spanish) — 
Active Spanish Guitarist—Sweetland-Bk. 1... .75 
Active Spanish Guitarist—Sweetland-Bk. 2... .75 
Belwin Spanish Guitar Course—Sweetland- - 
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HARP 

Ay, Ay, Ay—Feire __ 

Fantasy on Chopsticks—Feire 

Harping on a Harp—Feire 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Liszt-Feire 

OBOE DUET 

Four Old Dances—Freundlich - 8 
(Old English Dance, Sarabande-Corbett, 
Minuet-Purcell, Gigue-Valentino) 

Two Pieces—Freundlich 
(Bourree-Babell, An Endless Round- 
Freundlich) ns 


OCTAVO 
Agnus Dei (A Cappella)—Arr. Ryg SATB 
Alleluia (Sop. Solo)—Arr. Filkins (Three 
Choirs) _. 
Band Played On—Arr. Swift SATB 
Beautiful Dreamer—Arr. Scholin SSA SATB 
Bicycle Built for Two—Arr. Swift SATB 
Big Rock Candy Mountain— 
Arr. Howorth SA SSA 
Birthday of a King—Arr. Ryg SA SSA SATB 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul—Arr. Howorth SSA 
Blue Tail Fly—Arr. Ryg SA SSA 
Brothers, We Must Go! (War and Peace)— 
Prokofieff-de Sincay) TTBB 
Calm as the Night—Arr. Scholin SSA 
MN MI ncissciscesinninec snc 
Cloister Rings with Praise—Arr. Shure SAB 
Dance a Cachucha—Arr. Krone SSA 
Dark Eyes (Sop. or Cont. Solo)— 
Arr. Howorth SSA SATB 
Deep River (Cont. solo)—Arr. 
SSA SATB 
Dry Bones—Arr. Watson SATB TTBB 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Solo for Pa. Acc. 
Violin or Organ)—Arr. Howorth SATB 
TTBB wes 
Flute Pigeons—Arr. Larson SSA 
Hail Thou, King of Glory (A Cappella)— 
Arr. Fuller SATB _. 
His Beauty Now Appears—Arr. Shure SA 
I’ll Take My Staff and Travel On— 
Arr. Shure SATB 
I’m Falling in Love with Someone— 
Herbert-Stafford SAB 
In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves— 
Arr. Krone SSA 
Incline Thine Ear to Me (Solo for Cont). SATB 
Let No Man Come into This Hall (A Cappella) 
Arr. Ryg SATB TTBB 
Let Us Walk in the Light of the Lord— 
Wilson-O’Hara SATB 
Memory—Arr. Larson SSA 
Mighty Fortress is Our God (Cont. Solo)— 
Arr. Howorth SSA 
Mozart’s Alphabet—Arr. Swift SAB 
My Chiapanecan and La Indita Chiapaneca— 
Arr. Krone SATB 
My Faith Looks up to Thee—Arr. Shure SATB 
My Heart Is a Garden—Arr. Krutz SSA 
Never Mind Bo-Peep—Herbert-Stafford SA 
On this Somber Night (War and Peace)— 
Prokofieff-de Sincay SATB 
One of God’s Best Mornings—Arr. 
SA SATB ; 
Out of the Depths—Arr. 
Palms—Arr. Scholin Two Choirs 
Palms—Arr. Filkins Three Choirs ; 
Prayer for Today—Arr. Scholin SA SSA 
SAB SATB Three Choirs 
Prayer for Youth—Arr. Lapo SSAATTBB 
Praise and Thanksgiving—Arr. Swift SATB 
Preserve Me O God—Arr. Marth Two Choirs 
Row! Row! Row!—Arr. Swift SAB 
So They Came (War and Peace)— 
Prokofieff-de Sincay SATB — : 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
(Solo for Cont.)—Arr. Howorth SSA 
Song of the Angels—Arr. Scholin 
SA SSA SAB SATB Three Choirs 
Song of Spring—Arr. Krutz SSA -~ 


Howorth 


Shure 
Marth SATB 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
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(Continued from Page 31) Moonlight Sonata—Beethoven-Scionti ____ . .75 Mil 

Songs My Mother Taught Me—Krone SATB .15 Bel Old Mill—Harvey tS 30 GR 
Teach Me, O Lord—Arr. Scholin SATB... .15._ Bel reswtran—aarvey 35 GR 
Three Blind Mice (With Girl’s _— Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Padwa _ _ 1.00 RA 
Arr. Swift SAB... ———- Silver Harp Song—Daniel _..........»»»>_P>—isiwB80s«SOC FS 
Three Humming Themes—Arr. Swift Strathspey and Air—Harvey _..._»> 35 GR 

SSA SATB . 15 Bel PIANO BOOKS 
Three Sixteenth Century ‘Melodies (A Cappella) Chopin-Schaum—Bk. 2 __. ———- st 

(The King of Love My Shepherd Is, Holy Contra Punts—Brant _.... _ .75 CFS 

Spirit-Truth Divine, Give Thanks to Him)— Haydn-Schaum—Bk. 2. . .15 Bel 

Arr. Jones SSA . 15 Bel Michael Aaron Piano-Technic—Bk. 2 _. 15 Mil 
Thro’ The Village—Zakharov-Ross SSA SATB .22 RA Mozart-Schaum—Bk. 2 ___. 75 Bel 
Time Is Near (War and Peace)— Touch Technique—Dee _ 1.00 CFS 

Prokofieff-de Sincay SATB... 20 RA SAXOPHONE (Alto) © 
Two Russian Folk ig Oh eral SSA Saber Dance—Khachaturian- -Fitelberg ...... .75 RA 

(Autumn Berries, Doonai) ___. : 16 JF _ STRING QUARTET ; 
Vine Covered House—Arr. Kurtz SSA... 15. Bel Quartet for Strings—Vincent Pocket Score — 1.25 Mil 
Waltz of the Flowers—Arr. Scholin SA TROMBONE DUET 

Two Choirs __... 15 Bel Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Stebbing 1.00 GR 
When It’s Apple Blossom Time in ) Normandy— Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca)— ; 

Arr. Wood SSA _. aman a ee Stebbing a 1.00 GR 

OCTAVO BOOKS TROMBONE & PIANO 
Belwin Junior Choir Album—Swift Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Fitelberg : 75 RA 
st i) ee _. 60 Bel TRUMPET & PIANO 
ORCHESTRA Liza—Gershwin-Sears —. .60 MPH 
First Movement of Symphny in D— Saber Dance—Khachaturian-Fitelberg —._ —. BA 

Clementi-Casena. 5.00 7.00 GR TROMBONE METHOD 
La Huella (Two Argentine oe Advanced Method-Pt. 1—Blazevich-Wolfsont 2.50 RA 

Aguirre-Ansermet — _.............5.25 6.50 GR VIOLIN & PIANO 
La Vie Parisienne Overture— Concerto, No. 1—Fitelberg 1.50 OM 

Offenbach-Dorati _ 5.00 7.00 9.00 Mil Suite in A Minor—Veracini-Bizzelli 1.50 GR 
Ol’ Kaintuck Overture— VIOLIN DUETS 

peameereey 8.00 4.00 5.00 MPH Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Stebbing 1.00 GR 

ORCHESTRA FOLIO Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca)— 
We Want Music for Orchestra— Stebbing _ 1.00 GR 

Herfurth —__. Piano pts. 1.50 other pts. .75 GR VIOLIN METHOD. 

ORGAN Poco a Poco—Marsh & Finch (1st year violin 

Thumb Box Sketches—DeLamarter_.__ _. 150 MPH method with piano acc.) 1.00 OM 

ORGAN (Hammond) VOCAL 
My Heart Stood Still—Rodgers-Cronham _____ 60 MPH Dormi—Dell’Orefice Med. High 50 GR 
Sunshine of Your Smile—Ray-Cronham ___ 60 MPH Shrimp Boy—Goreau_ Med. .60 GR 

PIANO SOLO Windows of Sainte Chappelle—Flood 

An Old Fashioned gaan eS _. £6 GR Med. High .60 GR 
Campfire Story—Terry _ - Bas ._ 20 Crs VOCAL DUET 
Capriccio—Harvey —... 35 GR Memories—Van Alstyne-Stickles Sop. & Bar. .60 MPH 
Chase—Haydn-Watts-Ohley 000 ti«CGODs« Mill Speak To Me of Love—Siever-Stickles 
Chinese Temple Gongs—Harvey _...... 35 GR Sop. & Bar. 60 MPH 
Concerto In Jazz—Phillips Your Eyes Have Told Me So— 

(Combined Piano-Orchestra Version)... 2.00 Mil Blaufuss-Stickles . 60 MPH 
Dark Eyes—Krenz eee .60 Mil VOCAL C OLLEC TION : 
Fiddle-Faddle—Anderson 60 Mil On Stage Duet Album—High and Low Voices 1.50 MPH 
Gay Pierrot—Stevens wr 30 JF WOODWIND QUARTET 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2—Liszt-Krenz 60 Mil Musetta’s Waltz Song (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 GR 
Latigozos de Pasion—Gomez-Jackson _... —-.60—- Mil Un Bel Di (Madame Butterfly)—Leidzen 1.50 GR 
Let’s Play a EES _ 20 GR Si, Mi Chiamano Mimi (La Boheme)—Leidzen 1.50 GR 
Marche-Ohlson LEM i 40 JF Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (Tosca)—Leidzen 1.50 GR 











DONALD WILLING 


Donald Willing, distinguished 
American concert _ organist, 
whose picture appears on the 
cover of this month’s issue, is one 
of ten artist-performers who will 
participate in the 1948-49 Trinity 
University Artist Series. 

Next month, the Southwestern 
Musician will feature an article 
about Mr. Willing and his asso- 
ciate performing-Artists. The 
article is being prepared by Dr. 
Ralph Ewing, chairman of the 
Trinity music department, who 
believes that the time has ar- 
rived when “Texans should study 
in Texas.” 
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MILLS MUSIC ADDS 
TO SALES STAFF 


Miss Juanita Erickson and Miss 
Mary Hunt have been added to 
the sales and educational staffs 
of Mills Music, Inc., Jack Mills, 
president, announced. 


Miss Erickson, who spent this 
year taking graduate work at the 
University of California, and Miss 
Hunt are both former school 
music teachers and are currently 
traveling to sundry college 
campuses and music camps visit- 
ing summer sessions and doing 
missionary work for the Mills 
catalog. Miss Erickson, whose 
home is in Minneapolis, will head- 
quarter in Chicago, while Miss 
Hunt will leave her Dayton (0O.) 
home for New York. 


BAND ON TOUR 


The Hardin Simmons Univer- 
sity Cowboy Band left Abilene 
July 23 for a week’s tour of the 
East. 


The band will play on the steps 
of the national capitol and march 
down Fifth Ave. in New York 
with the Texas Lions at the 
opening of the _ International 
Lions Club convention. It will 
also play at the University of 
Cincinnati, Pampa, and the Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., rodeo. 





Mention “THE SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN” when writ- 
ing advertisers. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILIENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, 
Department of Music, Abilene Chris- 
tion College. 


BYNUM, Raymond T., Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMurry 
College. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Studio, 
300 Grape St. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry Col- 
lege. 

AMARILLO 

ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder —: Pianist 
Staff Member, Musical Arts Con- 
servatory, Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accom- 
panist and faculty member of Ama- 
rillo College, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean — Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director A 
Cappella Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of Fine 
Arts and teacher of voice, Amarillo 
College, Phone 6275. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and fac- 


ulty member of the Musical Arts 
Conservatorv, Phone 28385. 
PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 


Singing, Musical Arts Conservatory; 
1710 Tyler. 
ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
Conductor, composer, Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands of North Texas 
Agricultural College. 
AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl — President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; and Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 
cians. Sponsorships of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address; 
Box 1113. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
BEAUMONT 
METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choirmas- 
ter, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, Beau- 
mont City Schools. 
BISHOP 
FOSTER, Estill — Director of Music, 
Bishop High School. 
BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teach- 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progres- 
sive Series of Piano; Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 
DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers with 
Westminster Choir School; Past 
Faculty Member, Chicago, Musical 
College, Studio 1512 Vincent Ave. 
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FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, B.M., 
M.M., Assistant Professor of Voice, 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor in Piano, 
Howard Payne College. 


HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band instruments; Director of 
Instrumental Music, Brownwood 
Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student As- 
sistant, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs .Mabel King, B.M., 
Instructor of Piano, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANOM, Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel 
Baker College. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of Violin, 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teacher of 
Piano, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace, R., B.M., B.A., Mus- 
D.—Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director, Madri- 


gal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 
COMMERCE 


JOHNSON, Roy J. 





Director, Depart- 


ment of Music, East Texas State 
College. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 


400 Palmero St. 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street. 


BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.—Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor Solo- 
ist, First Methodist Church, Temple 
Emmanuel; Conductor, Dallas Male 
Chorus, Inc., Governor, Texas Male 
Chorus Association; Texas Governor, 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, Ine. 1815 Coombs St. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O., 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theo- 
ry, 4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and Chairman, St. Matthews 
Cathedral, 5100 Ross Avenue. 


HOCKADAY--The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Horn, Violincello, Vio- 
lin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pian- 
ist Conductor, Choir Master, Teach- 
er Piano, Organ, Theory. 4837 Avon- 
dale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis — Voice - Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M. — Organ, 
Piano, Piano Ensemble, Theory, 
Harmony. Studios, 5622 Swiss Ave. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher of 
Voice, 121 South Mont Clair. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist - Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 10th 
St. 

NEUMEYER, Carl., M.A. Assistant 
Dean, The School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano. 


3508 Potomac Avenue. Phone 
L-7-249;. Normal classes; Revised 


Dunning System including advanced 
grades; Carrick Creative Music. 
POLK, Daisy — School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 

(Oak Lawn). 

POTEET, Dora — Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 
SANDERSON, Henry, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Saint 

Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E. Teacher. 5637 
Richmond. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 4349 
Southern. Phone J8-5602. 

VILLAGE OF MUSIC REVIEW 
CLUB, Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo - Pianists (Sept.- May) 
Scott Hall. 

FRANCE, Virginia, Pianist - Teacher; 
Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City Schools. 
Res. Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2809 
Pennsylvania. 

TODD, Harold Hart — Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition. South 
ern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 

WALSH, Annette — Piano. 
Walsh Studios, Whittle 
1108 Elm. 


WHITTLES ~— The Southwest’s Most 


Downing- 
Music Co. 


Complete Music House, 1108 Elm 
Street. Wm. H. Beasley, Pres. 
DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, De- 
catur Baptist College. 
DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College. 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Profes- 
sor of Piano, North Texas State Col- 
lege. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Arthur 
Schnabel, Berlin. . Matthay Piano- 
forte School. Associate Professor of 
Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 
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MARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North Texas 
State College. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints 
to Singers” and “The Child Voice.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

PETTIT, Harlan — Conservatory de 
Paris, Curtis Institute of Music, 
Matthay Pianoforte School, Associ- 
ate Professor Music, T.S.C.W. 


ELDORADO 
TURNER, Mollie, Director, Eldorado 
School of Music. 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean School of 
Music, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
aLEXANDER, BIRDIE — Teacher of 

Piano and Theory, 2935 Lebanon St. 
LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; Ph. Main 
6075. 
THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St., Ph. Main 885. 
HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department 
of Music, Texas College of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 
FORT WORTH 
ACERS, VICTOR B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory; Director, 


Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, Com- 
poser. Ph. 8-6102. 


BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M.M. 
—Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Professor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan 
College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist - Concerts; 
Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive; Arling- 
ton Studio: 614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. 
Organist and Composer. 3525 Mod- 
lin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—P i anis t- 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texas 
Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph.D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—tTeacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin — 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher of 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 College 
Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571. 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T.C.U. Private 
Studio: 2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violin- 
cello. Chamber Music Recitals. Mrs. 
George Conner, Manager, 421 Con- 
ner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music 
and the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, 
teacher of class piano; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assist- 
ant Professor, Piano and Theory, 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
School of Fine Arts—Major Fields: 
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Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experi- 
ence. Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette — Pianist, Teacher 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory 
of Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 
426 S. Henderson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 


HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 
HOUSTON 


FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 
merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory, 1505 
Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Presi- 
dent Graham Music Studios Atop the 
San Jacinto. C6166-Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
.Music—Mozart Hammond, Director 
All branches of Music—Fully Ac- 
credited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.—Teacher - Director 
City Schools; University of Houston, 
2007 Lamar Street. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer. 1801 
Francis Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

—Homer Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Euell — Director of Vocal 

Music, Sam Houston State College. 
KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director. 
Chairman, Department of Music, Kil- 
gore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Juilliard, 2124 24th Street. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D. — Conductor 
Texas Technological College Bands. 
“One of the Nation’s Finest Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M. — Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 

DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Heights., 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., Songs, 328 E. Mulberry 
Avenue. 

HERTWIG, Meta., B.M. — Teacher of 
Piano Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 1730 W. Magnolia. 

HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer — Pianist 
Assoc. Royal Manchester College of 
Music. 1039 Kayton Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 
Quentin Drive. Phone P-2-6700. 
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INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W. — Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

McCOLLISTER, Mrs. Alexander— 
Piano, Matthay Principles of Piano 
Playing. Also Curwen Pedagogy and 
Progressive Series. 615 W. Wood- 
lawn. Phone P-2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Director 
Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School 
through Advanced Grades. State Af- 
filiation. Studios: 1419 St. Mary’s, 
123 Ogden Lane. Phone K-0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theo- 
ry, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College. 
STEPHENVILLE 


FROH, Charles W. — Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W. Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora — Assistant 
Professor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head Band 
and Instrumental Department, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

HUTCHISON, Robert. Head Depart- 
ment of Voice, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Di- 
rector. 


VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Di- 
rector, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church 
and Temple Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 

WAXAHACHIE 

LANE, Ford., B.A., M.M., Mus D. 
Dean Southwestern Conservatory, 
Dallas, Texas. Conductor-Arranger: 
Band, Chorus, Drama and Orchestra. 
Studio: 507 N. Monroe. Phone 1189J. 

WICHITA FALLS 

DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin Col- 
lege. 

COLORADO 

COFFIN, Berton—Baritone-Teacher of 
Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teach- 
er. Box 642, Walsenburg. 


CHICAGO 
Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D. 
Voice Piano 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph — President, Chicago 
Musical College. 64 Van Buren 
Street. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teacher of 
Voice and Interpretation. 410 South 
Michigan Avenue. 

FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Stu- 

dio; 3002 Harbor View, Tampa 6. 
KANSAS 

BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Builder. 
Individual and Class Instruction in 
Singing and Speaking; Bel Canto 
Member of: NATS, MTNA, and 


KMTA. 1609 Morgan Avenue, Par- 
sons. 
NEBRASKA 
BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 


TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat’l. Guild of Piano Teachers and 
Adjudicators for Seven States. 5018 
Izard Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. 
Member N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 
Central Avenue, Newark 2, N.J. 19 
Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 
Brookside Drive, Union. Catalogue 
sent on request. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Eastern New Mex- 
ico State College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., 
M.A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Com- 
poser. “Nationally Known as Com- 
poser of Operas and Choruses.” 
Professor of Piano, Highlands State 
University, Las Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, As- 
sociate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
Steinway Hall, New York. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS. 
145 East 92nd Street. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach- 
Accompanist. 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, EDWIN — Pianist and 
Teacher Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes in 
New York and Washington, D. C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano and 
Allied Subjects. 550 Riverside Drive, 

New York 27. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist - Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay Sum- 
mer Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th 
St., New York. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City. Juilliard Summer School. 
Member American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, National Asso- 
ciation Teachers of Singing and New 
York Singing Teachers Ass’n. 464 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


AUGUST, 1948 


WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer- 
Teacher, Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. Prepara- 
tion for: Radio, Screen, Stage, Con- 
cert, Opera. 405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 
5-1362, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representa- 
tive National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, 527 W. 121st St., New York. 

OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6004 Maplewood Avenue, 
Sylvania. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Mu- 
sic Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, 


National President. 2051 Seventh 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 
OKLAHOMA 


ROZSA, Bela, Ph.D., Professor, Theory, 
Piano, Organ, Chairman Graduate 
School of Music, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing. 
1089 E. 19th Avenue, Eugene. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

CONVERSE COLLEGE — School of 
Music; Edwin Gerschefski, Dean 
Spartanburg. 

UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. Univer- 
sity Ave., Provo. 

WYOMING 

FELLHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student 
of Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; 





Alexander Rabb in Piano. 1620 
Rainbow, Laramie. 
Interpretation 


(Continued from Page 22) 

“Shaping the phrase” implies 
not only separation but also to a 
great extent accentuation, shad- 
ing and agogics (fluctuations in 
speed) — all the elements that 
give movement to a phrase. This 
movement is always towards 
some tone or small group of tones 
within a phrase. 

Balance between the 
another point to be stressed. 
Much modern music demands 
careful balance in order to point 
up various melodic and rhythmic 
lines. 

In conclusion, the student 
should be familiar with the ob- 
jectives of the various “schools”! 
The early contrupuntal era, with 
its devotional music; the “class- 
ical school”’ with music character- 
ized by balance, perfection of 
form and restraint of the more 
personal emotions; the music of 
the romantic period which em- 
phasized one’s own personal re- 
actions, thoughts and feelings; 
the subtle and exquisitely 
wrought music of the impression- 
ists; and finally the various ten- 
tencies in modern music, too 
numerous to mention in this ar- 
ticle but excellently presented by 
Marion Bauer, Saminsky and 
many others. 


parts is 
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Milam 

(Continued from Page 29) 
a full-fledged Lion, the only wom- 
an member in the city—and, it 

is believed, in the nation. 
Membership in the club was be- 
stowed on her some years ago in 
appreciation of years of furnish- 
ing programs for the local Lions. 
Extolled sincerely as the gentle, 
gracious, never-ruffled lady of 
the music world, Lena Milam, 


someone remarked the other day, 
“hasn’t an enemy in the world.” 

But her closest friends will put 
their tongues in their cheeks and 
say “anyone who amounts to 
anything has at least one good 
solid enemy.” 

They know that this picture of 
Lena Milam “is one which does 
not do credit to the all-around 
personality of the woman who is 
held in affection by the entire 
city. 
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A schedule of issues to be published by 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


Sept. 1948—Sept. 1949 


During the forthcoming year the monthly issues of the Southwestern 
Musician will be directed toward the activities of the various organiza- 
tions mentioned. Each issue will contain interesting news items and pro- 
grams of the conventions, clinics, etc., that are scheduled throughout the 
year. Such items concerning any of the activities of the organizations 
listed should be sent to our editorial office. 


September 1948—School issue. Directed to all phases of Music Educa- 
tion. Copies of this issue will be sent to all Texas High Schools 
and Colleges. 


October 1948—Fall issue. General subjects for all music Educators 
and students. High Schools and Colleges in Arkansas and New 
Mexico will be sent copies of this issue. 


November 1948—National Guild of Piano Teachers Issue. In addition to 
our regular distribution, all members of the Guild will be sent 
copies of this issue, through the courtesy of Dr. Ir! Allison, 
its founder and president. 


December 1948—Music Teachers National Ass’n—National Adgs’n. 
Schools of Music and National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. The convention of these associations is scheduled for 
Dec. 29—Jan. 2, in Chicago. 


January 1949—Second Semester School Issue. A variety of articles for 
each branch of Music teaching. High Schools and Colleges in 
Oklahoma will be sent copies of this issue. 


February 1949—Texas Music Educators Ass’n. Issue. This convention 


issue will carry news and programs of the convention to be 
held in Galveston early in Feb. 


March 1949—Texas Ass’n. of Music Schools and a Second National 
Guild of Piano Teachers Issue. This combination issue will 
give news and program of the Texas Music Schools, and in- 
teresting articles and news of the National Guild, which again 
will be sent to all members of the Guild with the compliments 
of Dr. Ir! Allison, its Founder and President. 


April 1949—Sectional Conferences of the National Music Educators 
Conference. News and interesting information on these two 
conferences will be found in this issue. The Southwestern 
Conference is to be in Colorado Springs, and the Southern 
Conference in Tampa, Fla. 


May 1949—Summer School Issue. Announcements of Summer 
schools, clinics, workshops, etc., will be made in this issue. 
All such schedules should be sent to the Business office as 
soon as dates are definitely set. 


June 1949—Texas Music Teachers Association Issue. All details, 
programs, etc., will be officially presented in this issue. Sum- 
mer camps will receive copies for distribution to their teach- 
ers and reading rooms. 


July 1949—Summer issue. Report of June convention TMTA. 
Summer school news. Copies to be distributed to summer 
camps, clinics, etc., 


August 1949—Pre-School Issue. Emphasis on the forthcoming school 
term, with articles directed at all fields of Music teaching. 
Camps in session will be sent copies of this issue. 
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The A cappella Choir 


The Choir made a Concert tour during the Spring Semester that 


included Concerts in 


twenty-five different cities and towns. A concert Tour will be made during each Semester 


of 1948-49. 
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The Oratorio Choral Society 


The Messiah will be presented at Christmas; Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
will be sung at Easter. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


Instruction includes Organ, Orchestral instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, and 
Theory. The ensembles include Band, Chorus, A cappella Choir, Orchestra and 
Small Ensembles. Students may pursue a major or minor on the B.S. or B.A. 


Degree. 





A staff of superior teachers is main- 
tained; Leo Podolsky is engaged as 
consultant on Piano; an eminent Voice 
Specialist will serve as Vocal Consultant. 


Address: Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman 
Brownwood, Box 235, Texas 
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Where Will You Be Five Years From Now? 


YOU HAVE RECOGNITION? 
YOU HAVE A FINELY EQUIPPED PRIVATE STUDIO? 
YOU HAVE A WAITING LIST? 


YOU HAVE A GOOD POSITION IN A SCHOOL OF FINE 
STANDING? 





BUILD YOUR FUTURE BY USING 
THE OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED 
BY YOUR NATIONAL GUILD OF 
PIANO _ TEACHERS. FOR _IN- 
STANCE, DEVELOP A NATIONAL 
PRIZE DIPLOMA 


WINNER See Guild Syllabus page 4 


WORK FOR QUALITY, DEVELOP 
A SCHOLARSHIP 


WINNER See Guild Syllabus page 21 


DEVELOP YOUR OWN PLAYING. 
BE ABLE TO DISPLAY THE 
COLLECIATE 


DIPLOMA See Guild Syllabus page 8 


HAVE SOME FIVE-YEAR-NATIONAL 
WINNERS PICTURES IN THE BIG 
YEARBOOK See Guild Syllabus page 9 


SEE THAT YOUR PUPILS ARE 

CAPABLE OF TAKING PART IN 

SCHOOL AND CHURCH AFFAIRS. 

USE THE SOCIAL 

MUSIC TEST See Guild Syllabus page 3 


HAVE THEM PLAY THEIR OWN 
COMPOSITIONS IN YOUR 
RECITALS .... New Composition Syllabus 


Make Full Use 


WATCH YOUR PUPILS’ PLAYING 
TAKE ON ARTISTRY AS 
of YOU APPLY . The Guild Judging Plan 


Your Membersh ANNUAL GUILD AUDITIONS AND 
° ANNUAL GUILD AU 
a SHOW YOUR COMMUNITY WHAT 
YOU CAN DO. BE A TEACHER OF 
in the DISTINCTION, NOT JUST ANOTHER 
PILODDER Plan Now for Five Years Ahead 


IRL ALLISON, M. A., MUS. D, — FOUNDER, PRESIDENT 
BOX 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 











